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NOTES FOR A PARAPSYCHOLOGICAL 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By GarpNeR Murpuy 


I 


Taz CULTURAL AREA Of Boston, in which I spent formative years, 
was one with which I intensely identified. Individualistic and 
heterodox opinions were encouraged. William James came out to 
lecture in my own home town of Concord, Massachusetts, and was 
admired and loved by those close to me. The work of Richard 
Hodgson as investigator of the mediumship of Mrs. Piper was 
accepted as a vital challenge by my own family and by that of 
many others. My mother’s father, George A. King—free-thinking 
and individualistic—was for a while Mrs. Piper’s attorney. It was 
in his library, when I was sixteen, that I read Sir William Barrett's 
Home University Library book, Psychical Research, and from that 
moment the quickened flame never abated. I had indeed heard 
something about mediumship and about a world of brilliant light 
into which the spirit of the entranced medium moved as she came 
into contact with those disembodied. This impression, dating prob- 
ably from my eleventh or twelfth year, and reénforced by other 
narratives which I believed, fitting as they did into my intense 
evangelical Christianity, undoubtedly had done something to pave 
the way. My father was intensely interested in these problems, as 
was my mother (my father intended to write a book on the subject 
had his health and strength lasted a little longer). The intellectual 
climate of New Haven, to which we moved, was much less favorable, 
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and of course the intellectual world into which I was immersed 
at preparatory school and college was utterly unfavorable to it. 
It was therefore the home atmosphere and the reading of Barrett 
that were critical. 

My intense Christian beliefs, supported and in some ways en- 
riched by a wide interest in comparative religions, in which I read 
avidly at twelve and thirteen years of age, guided me for some 
years towards the life of a missionary. In my Freshman year in 
college I began hearing about psychology and decided that I would 
be a “brain specialist,” partly to do some immediate good to my 
fellows and partly to help to establish the reality of mind or per- 
sonality as something independent of brain. The evangelical con- 
victions supported a continued interest in psychical research. The 
obvious positivistic or behavioristic attitude of the Psychology De- 
partment at Yale simply proved to me how ignorant they were. 
When, for example, R. P. Angier said there was probably something 
along the lines of telepathy, but it would probably prove to be 
simply the elaboration of cues through the senses, I thought of 
the apparitions and long distance telepathy experiments about which 
I had read, and simply wrote him off. I did, however, ask Angier 
if, in preparation for a life in psychical research, I needed more 
than a specialization in psychology with a Ph.D. degree, and he 
said that this would be the right preparation. I pressed the question 
whether I needed a medical degree; he said no. This coincided 
with my own opinion and I went forward to major in psychology, in 
order to prepare myself for psychical research. This determination 
was never altered. 

I did my first year of graduate work at Harvard where, very 
fortunately indeed, L. T. Troland, then engaged in a small experi- 
mental study under the Richard Hodgson Fund, asked me to assist 
him. In connection with this tiny little experiment I did a very 
considerable amount of reading in the literature of telepathy, both 
spontaneous and experimental. The course in the Philosophy of 
Nature with E. B. Holt was a broadside on Holt’s part to make 
us see the world in “naturalistic” terms. This I think had no great 
effect one way or the other. For the basic drive towards this 
monistic and naturalistic approach had already been administered by 
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A. G. Keller in Anthropology A-1, in my Junior year at Yale. 
I found myself in this year at Harvard thinking through with 
genuine desperation, headaches and insomnia, the question of re- 
ligious values and meanings and whether they could be made to 
coincide with the monistic, or if you like, materialistic world view 
which Keller had made so absolutely convincing. I decided, after 
much writhing, at 2:00 one March morning in 1917, that I would 
have to give up my religious faith, My knowledge of psychical 
research, however, was at this time considerable, and I made up my 
mind that I would pursue psychical research for its own intrinsic 
interest and for the very considerable possibility that it might 
ultimately reverse my decision regarding religion. In the fall of 
1916 I had written a long paper for Holt on mind-body theory, 
a plea for consideration of the reasonableness of a mind-body 
dualism, and I continued to regard this as a very important and 
legitimate speculative possibility. 

Going into the Army in the summer of 1917, immediately after 
completing the A.M. at Harvard, I found myself intellectually 
pretty well isolated from the academic world. I wanted, however, to 
go on with psychical research. I joined the S.P.R. while with the 
AEF in France, and began to read and think intensely about these 
reported experiences. I also became very deeply interested in the 
healings at Lourdes, reading Boissarie’s book, Les Guérisons. 


IT 


Out of the service and back at Columbia in 1919, I pursued the 
path on which I had made my decision, working under Woodworth, 
Hollingworth, and Poffenberger for the Doctorate, but systematical- 
ly reading in psychical research from the very excellent and care- 
fully worked out program which Miss Isabel Newton, secretary 
of the S.P.R. in London, had so generously prepared for me. I 
read very hard, very long, and often read twice or three times what 
seemed important to me. I got myself both range and depth in the 
matter of spontaneous cases, and in the mediumistic and cross- 
correspondence materials on survival. After a year of this, I 
decided that two hours a day was insufficient, and I gave the subject 
three hours a day, that is, regular afternoon reading during the 
year 1920-1921. This was not “iron discipline,” for I loved the 
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material passionately. Whoever reads this little biography must 
keep this in mind: that with all the ardent intensity of youth I 
had found what | believed in, and none of the experimental quantita- 
tive methods, so exquisite as science, ever had anything like the 
same appeal for me as these British investigations from 1882 to the 
World I period. 

I was, of course, during all this time, trying to decide whether 
I believed that the evidence for survival was strong enough to 
warrant conviction. In June of 1921 I went to London for three 
weeks to read various unpublished items and to talk with officers of 
the S.P.R. I came back that summer and went on for the Ph.D., 
suspended see-saw fashion between belief and disbelief in the survival 
evidence. As far as my memories of these years go, they assert 
that I was very slightly more pro than con. It was almost an 
irresistible force striking an immovable object. I saw, as no one 
but a psychologist can see, the massive “impossibility” of personality 
without the body, of thought without cerebral cortex, of feeling 
without basic ganglia, of learning without the articulation of nerve 
cells. I saw the bio-cultural absurdities of heavens and hells, and 
the stupidity of the tradition in which the belief in individual 
survival, indeed immortality, had grown up. For all that, I 
saw the force of the evidence of some of the apparitions for 
a genuine continuity and a genuine purpose in the pressure 
of the surviving individual to make real his presence to the living, 
and in the intricate and never-to-be-evaded planfulness of some of 
the most exquisite of the cross-correspondences, and perhaps above 
all, in the incredible skill with which the communicating A. W. 
Verrall and the communicating Henry Butcher in the “Ear of 
Dionysius” case spell out their incredible story, and the “Diagram 
of Languages” case through the mediumship of Mrs. Beadon, in 
which material apparently unknown to any living person was spot- 
lighted so brilliantly. I learned that there were a few mountains in 
the survival range, so flint-like that even the erosion of all the 
sandstone in between would leave them essentially unaffected. 

In the fall or early winter of 1921, I went to see William Mc- 
Dougall at Harvard, to ask whether he thought I would have 
some chance of gaining employment with the S.P.R. in London on 
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a permanent basis. He wheeled his chair towards me with a sort 
of electrical intensity, snapping into action: “Why don’t you come 
here?” He went on to spell out the availability of the Richard 
Hodgson Fund. I talked it over with my mother, thought it 
through, and decided I could do this without giving up the part-time 
position available at Columbia, and without risking my neck alto- 
gether on what might prove to be a dead end. I could identify 
myself with the Richard Hodgson Fellowship. For three years, 
1922-1925, I went back and forth weekly between Columbia and 
Harvard, teaching elementary and abnormal psychology at Colum- 
bia, doing telepathy experiments at Harvard, having sittings with 
Mrs. Piper, and enlisting the help of Harry Helson and George 
H. Estabrooks, supported in all this by a very generous stipend 
by Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, without whose help the Hodgson 
stipend would have been very grossly inadequate. Some of the 
Piper sittings which I arranged, notably those held by Mrs. L. W. 
Allison and Mrs. George Sagendorph, seemed rather good, but 
I got nothing personal that was evidential (nor did I, in the same 
era, obtain anything in my London sittings with Mrs. Leonard). 
During this same Hodgson period of 1922-1925, I had weekly 
telepathic sessions with a New York group which I recruited, 
mostly students, and did the transatlantic telepathy experiments 
reported by René Warcollier in the Proceedings of the Third 
International Congress of Psychical Research. Warcollier I had 
met in the summer of 1923, on my way to the Warsaw Congress 
held late that same summer. 

Generous and helpful comments were given me from time to 
time by Dr. J. H. Hyslop, by Dr. Walter Franklin Prince, and by 
Dr. Elwood Worcester, and I remained close to Dr Prince until his 
death in 1934. For the most part, however, my ideology remained 
with that of the S.P.R. group. I led a double life, keeping a toe- 
hold on respectable psychology while carrying on the work of a 
“quack,” as psychologists saw the matter. I caught the influenza in 
March, 1925, had desperately distressing sequelae, and was a semi- 
invalid for nine years until, as fate would have it, I was rescued 
by another “quack,” Dr. W. H. Hay, whose ideas seemed miracu- 
lously suited to my own needs. This was one of the many occasions 
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in which I found a small oasis of personal reality against the mono- 
lithic assurance of respectable and organized science. Another 
example: My eyes had failed me utterly in 1925. My first book 
was written by dictation, with never a chance to see what I had 
written, until a highly “deviant” study of external eye-muscles 
by Dr. Frank Marlow in Syracuse suddenly rectified their function 
in 1927. Such experiences with “deviations” and heterodoxy were 
enormously and profoundly significant in their interaction with 
my belief that psychical research could be essentially sound although 
damned from the house tops by all the sound and sturdy intellects of 
an era. 

This health failure in 1925 coincided with an offer from 
Columbia of a full time instructorship in psychology, and I gave up 
the Hodgson Fellowship. In no way did I slacken interest, but life 
forced on me temporarily an orthodox path. I had saved no money. 
I could anticipate medical difficulties. I had no margin of safety 
anywhere, I therefore started the full time Columbia teaching posi- 
tion which I retained until 1940. My professional activity while I 
was incapacitated for experimentation, was represented by the His- 
torical Introduction to Modern Psychology, and the Outline of 
Abnormal Psychology, both of which were to appear in 1929, to- 
gether with guidance of many students toward the M.A. and Ph.D. 


Ill 

Lois Barclay, whom I met late in 1924, and whom I married 
in 1926, was deeply interested and supportive in all matters of 
psychical research and everything else that mattered. She had pur- 
sued an interest in the work of Walter Franklin Prince and Frederic 
W. H. Myers while a student at Vassar, partly out of defiance 
against orthodoxy and partly for the inherent interest and personal 
relevance of the material. In the early years of our marriage, she 
had had a number of experiences, spontaneous and experimental, 
which I have always regarded as clearly paranormal. She and I 
shared in these years the preparation of a volume on Experimental 
Social Psychology (1931). For another four years hers and my re- 
search was within the fold of complete academic orthodoxy. This, 
together with our two children and a rich family life, meant that psy- 
chical research had to wait. Despite all this, we spent a large part of 
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the summer of 1933 going through the classical cross-correspendence 
materials. I remember, as if it were yesterday, her remark: “To 
think of all this existing and our not knowing it!’ In the mean- 
time, in the later twenties one day during a time when I was too 
ill to see anyone, a young man, J. B. Rhine, appeared at the door of 
our apartment and stopped for an hour’s talk with Lois about my 
psychic research interests. He said he was a biologist but was think- 
ing of giving his major time to the study of telepathy and related 
phenomena. He had wanted to ask my advice. Lois told him that 
she could not say what my advice would be but that she could 
say I had a staunch interest in and respect for the field of psychic 
research and would continue working in the field. The young 
man went on down to Duke University to begin his own experi- 
ments in psychic research. 

The quasi-miraculous restitution of health under Dr. Hay’s 
treatment in November, 1934, made possible a rapid whirl of the 
wheel, and I was back in psychical research again. Here, however, 
there was a very extraordinary and revitalizing coincidence. 


IV 

Dr. J. B. Rhine’s.Extrasensory Perception had appeared early 
in 1934. Lois drew my attention to it. I found it overwhelming, 
as I promptly reported in the review of it that I wrote in the 
Journal of General Psychology. When, therefore, in November, 
1934, health was mine again, I immediately went to Duke Uni- 
versity to visit with Dr. Rhine and his associates, among whom I 
remember with special vividness and pleasure, Gaither Pratt, 
and Charles Stuart. I was able from 1935-1937 to give hospitality 
to Gaither Pratt in the Columbia University psychology laboratory, 
where he did the experiment on “Screened Touch Matching” re- 
ported in Volume I of the Journal of Parapsychology, and there he 
helped me to think through many questions having to do with the 
conceptualization and measurement of paranormal phenomena. 

When Pratt went back to Duke in 1937, Ernest Taves, a gradu- 
ate student of psychology who had associated himself with us, 
decided to throw in his lot with our work, and we did a series of 
experiments, including the experiments with the “quadruple task” 
reported in Volume III of the Journal of Parapsychology. We got 
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no such results as had been obtained at Duke, but the first flush 
of the brilliancy of the Duke work had obviously faded anyway, 
and what Pratt obtained and what Taves and I obtained seemed 
adequate at the time. When once Taves and I began to see, how- 
ever, the trend of our own data as reported in the first article, 
the trend disappeared, and I have never been sure that this was 
not an artifact. From 1935 to 1939 I often ran into brilliant flash- 
in-the-pan effects, such as the fact that I got on my own first 
attempts at precognition a very extraordinary positive score. But 
science does not consist of unexplained flashes in pans, and however 
much this whetted my appetite, it brought its own frustrations. It 
was very obvious that the new promise was not bringing consistent 
increase in understanding of the basic dynamics as would be evi- 
denced by some form of repeatability. In fact, even when we 
attempted several times to check such simple and almost universal 
phenomena as the ‘decline curves,’ they just would not appear 
when we expected them. This might be a peculiar and devilish 
form of psychological intervention by the experimenter. Such 
hypotheses were easy to invent but were of very little use unless 
they could be built into testable experimental form. 

Taves’ work with me, initiated on faith and a shoestring, was 
soon given support through Harvard University. E. B. Wilson of 
the Harvard School of Public Health came to see me about Christ- 
mas time in 1937 and asked if I would be willing to use the Hodgson 
Fund while remaining at Columbia. Of course I said yes, and 
though I became, technically, the Richard Hodgson Fellow, Taves 
received the income. This arrangement lasted until, with the out- 
break of World War II, Taves entered the army as a medical 
student. I was then so fortunate as to obtain the collaboration of 
Joseph L. Woodruff, trained both at Tarkio and at Duke University, 
and a monumental contributor to parapsychology. He worked with 
me on the same basis (receiving the Hodgson income) until he, too, 
joined the armed forces. Small interesting results, enough to keep 
up our confidence, but not enough to set the world on fire, followed. 

In 1942, E. G. Boring asked me to teach a course on psychical 
research in the Harvard University Summer Session, partly as a 
token of recognition that this was the centenary of William James’ 
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birth. Preparing the material was exciting and teaching the nine 
students even more so. I gave essentially the work-up which 
Miss Newton had originally given me, heavily eked out with work 
from the modern period, including Warcollier, Estabrooks, and 
especially Rhine and his associates. By far the most important 
thing about the course, however, was the presence of Dr. Gertrude 
R. Schmeidler, a young Radcliffe and Harvard Ph.D. in psychology, 
who became fascinated with the psychology of the telepathic process, 
and whose long and brilliant experimental contributions require no 
description here. I wish, however, to set to right one common mis- 
conception. Some people have thought that I put Dr. Schmeidler 
on the track. She, from the very beginnirig, was a self-starter, 
with highly ingenious ideas of her own, and although she welcomed 
counsel, was in no sense dependent on me for the initiation of 
research problems, hypotheses, and methods. 


V 

Another set of fortunate circumstances had fallen into our lap. 
The American Society for Psychical Research had undergone a 
palace revolution in 1941, and the newly elected trustees, of whom 
I was one, supported a vigorous research program. I “moved 
down” to the A.S.P.R., working there five or six mornings a week. 
The most important thing about the revolution was that it had 
brought into play the full intelligence and energy of Laura A. Dale, 
who became, and who has ever since remained, the primary research 
worker of the organization, to whose imagination, energy, and skill 
most of its effective contribution since that time has been due. 
Woodruff, returning from the armed forces, accepted a position at 
City College. Gertrude Schmeidler likewise did so. These, to- 
gether with Dr. Montague Ullman, returning from overseas in 1946, 
made up the extra-mural psychical research staff, while Mrs. Dale 
and I, originally associated with Ernest Taves, later with J. L. 
Woodruff, carried on experiments in the little “laboratory” of the 
A.S.P.R. It was during this period that I wrote most of the 
eighteen pieces published in the Journal of the American Society 
for Psychical Research, papers with which I feel a deep identifica- 
tion, including several papers on the nature of the telepathic and pre- 
cognitive processes and the three papers on survival. A little later 
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came the papers for the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research: “Psychical Research and Personality” (the Presidential 
Address to the S.P.R. given in 1949) and a paper called “Psychol- 
ogy and Psychical Research,” written at the request of the S.P.R. 
Council in 1953. 

It will be evident from all this that what I hoped to do in ex- 
perimental work gradually fizzled out. I tried dozens of experi- 
ments, some of which were briefly reported, as indicating slight or 
negative results, and a considerable number of which were not 
deemed worthy of even a brief report. What I was able to accom- 
plish along experimental lines was due to my acting as big brother 
to many able investigators. This role, already indicated, continued 
during the whole period while I was at the City College in New 
York from 1940 to 1952 and has continued since 1952 while 
I serve here as Research Director at the Menninger Foundation. 
Some of my old research associates I am still able to help, and 
several others I have been able to help in a more direct and sub- 
stantial way through the fact that Eileen J. Garrett, President of the 
Parapsychology Foundation, has asked me to act as general Research 
Consultant and has generously supported all of the research investi- 
gators in the United States, Britain, and India whom I have 
nominated for such roles. Through her also I was privileged to 
attend the First International Congress of Parapsychological Studies 
in Utrecht in 1953 and the Cambridge Conference on Spontaneous 
Cases in 1955. 

It will be evident in glancing at any of my publications that I 
continue to believe in the enormous importance of parapsychology. 
I would give it half or more of my time if I could. I have not 
essentially altered my view that it contains the most radical promise 
for the remaking of our outlook on man. The articles which I have 
written over the years are being incorporated in a book in which I 
shall further develop my philosophy of the field and its implications. 
I do not know how to get positive results in research myself, but I 
think I can help others, and I am willing to accept this midwife 
role in parapsychology as I have in some other branches of psycho- 
logical work. 
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VI 

My disillusionment regarding what I can personally accomplish 
as an experimenter coincides in considerable measure with the fact 
that I note a very marked petering-out of successful experimentation 
generally, in the modern world, including our own country and 
Great Britain. Not only is there a loss of spontaneous cases and 
mediumistic phenomena. The quantitative data themselves are 
sparse; slight effects have to be played up; large areas are barren; 
repetitions are rare; and if one were to put aside presuppositions, 
one would have to throw back one’s head and wonder if some 
basic errors in strategy are not being committed. 

There remain, of course, two forms of escape: first, specially 
effective techniques for catching “‘big-time’’ sensitives as was done 
by Rhine in the early thirties, and in the late thirties and the war 
period by S. G. Soal. The other method would be the intensive 
study of the very slight phenomena of the ordinary normal person, 
which would be stepped up by intensive and concentrated repetition. 
Upon the basic techniques would be superimposed a wide variety of 
intelligently contrived techniques to test specific hypotheses. Some of 
this is being done today. This is where I believe we stand. I 
intend to go on pushing for this, and at the same time, pushing for 
the tremendous importance of the field as a whole. Perhaps I can get 
off dead-center in the matter of monism versus dualism in the mind- 
body relation; and in the matter of what to believe about survival. 
Perhaps the next ten years will still further change my perspective. 
More likely, they won't. 





Vil 

What is it in me, or in the field of parapsychology, that makes 
me believe it to be so important? First, it seems to promise a 
radical reconstruction of our conception of space, time, energy, and 
personality. The evidence from carefully sifted spontaneous cases 
and from well-controlled experiments seems to indicate that informa- 
tion can be conveyed over thousands of miles. The physicists whom 
we consult rule out any explanation in terms of radiant energy. 
What does one mean by saying that response to vegetable dyes on 
stacks of cards, perceived at great distances, is a function of radiant 
energy? A function of some completely unknown energy, perhaps. 
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Indeed, if the term “energy” be defined broadly enough, this state- 
ment will serve. But we may find ourselves outside the realm of 
physics. Anyhow, whether it is “energy” or not, it is a key to a new 
world. 

The same is true for time relationships. Whether it be pre- 
cognition of events two seconds ahead (as in some of S. G. Soal’s 
experiments) or some hours or days ahead (as in some card-calling 
experiments and some spontaneous cases), we are apparently dealing 
with a new way of slicing the universe. No four-dimensional 
modern physical model will help us here, for in the physical models 
of today there is no way for an event within a living organism (an 
event defined in terms of space and time) to cut through to a future 
event which is not already implicit in the present situation of the 
organism; and it is the implicit relation of present to future events 
that is systematically excluded by the randomizing technique used 
in the experimental study of precognition. In the experiment there 
is by definition no knowable relation between present and future. 
If the future is seen we might say that it is like opening our eyes 
upon a landscape as we speed on a sleeve of moonlight across the 
countryside. One sees not only in terms of what is intrinsic in 
ourselves but in terms of what is there as we open our eyes. In 
this way we open our “‘precognitive” eyes looking at a given region 
in future time, and see what is really there. The idea is utterly 
heretical today, utterly fantastic. It is not true (as I have shown 
in an earlier paper) that this fact has any bearing upon the ancient 
and confusing problem of “free will’); but it is true that there 
are ways of by-passing the “world-lines’” on which we ordinarily 
travel. One sees what does not yet exist. 

But, as I have tried to show elsewhere, paranormal functions are 
not only “transspatial’”’ and “‘transtemporal” ; they are also “transper- 
sonal.” They point (as Mrs. Sidgwick clearly saw in 1924) to 
the interpersonal meaning of telepathy. We are concerned not with 
transmission from A to B, but with deep level reciprocity of A 
and B. Here one may glimpse the beginnings of a conception of 
human interdependence, perhaps ultimately of the oneness, the indi- 
visibility of humanity, as Warcollier saw in 1921. 

We may, of course, be putting too much of a load on our scat- 
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tered, fragmentary data. I am sure that they cannot bear the load 
of a new metaphysics. But at the very least, they usher in a new 
time-space schema, and in view of the deep unconscious levels at 
which paranormal processes ordinarily occur, they are profoundly 
important for the study of human intercommunication and for clues 
to the study of interpersonal relations, social structure, and ethics. 

All this might lead on to the conception of a super-biological 
component in personality, and when systematized might offer a 
rationale for a belief in survival. I am somewhat less ready to follow 
this line of reasoning than I was thirty years ago. We are lost 
in a forest of exciting possibilities. Paths are not clear; events are 
ambiguous, comprehensive philosophies are probably mostly wrong. 
That the implications for the study of personality are tremendous 
I do not doubt; but that they necessarily must lead to any of the 
classical dualisms of mind and body, or to any vindications of re- 
ligious faith, I cannot assert. If the majesty of the universe, the 
heroism, pathos, and exquisiteness of human life seem to people easy 
to explain through mechanistic philosophy, ! don’t think acceptance 
of paranormal phenomena will change them. But I agree on the 
basis of empirical observation that “tender minded” people who 
believe in such things are probably more prone to accept paranormal 
phenomena than are others. 

But why have I written as if psychical research were alone 
among modern studies in challenging the currently accepted view 
of the universe? Has ours not been an era of social and intellectual 
revolution, in which physical, biological, and social sciences are all 
revealing to us at a startling pace a series of new visions of man 
and his environment? Yes. This is profoundly true and profoundly 
important. My feeling, however, is that in our particular age all 
of these great movements—relativity, quantum theory, evolution, 
psychoanalysis, the study of personality and culture—are becoming 
adjusted to one another and to the essentially unified monolithic 
world view of a well-read modern sage and philosopher. I have 
known several of these, and they are not suffering from deep con- 
flict arising from the utter incompatibility of these dominant ideas of 
the modern era. But psychical research—what a difference! It is 
Banquo’s ghost at the feast, the pariah at the garden wall, the real 
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threat to inner peace. There must be a reason. “Give the devil 
a finger and he will take the whole hand.” If psychical research, 
with its absurdities about time, space, energy, and personality can 
get in edgewise, the magnificant edifice of the whole building will 
be threatened. I do not say that it will necessarily fall. I do not 
say that no adjustment or integration can be made. I say only that 
it offers a great threat, and as it is recognized for what it is, it will 
be greatly feared (or hooted at) until it has either split the edifice or 
somehow been worked into the masonry of its structure. I would 
not, in the meantime, insist that any of the assumptions of psychical 
research should immediately alter the conduct of thoughful men. 
I would say, rather: Give it intensive study, for it may turn the rest 
of your life upside down (I am thinking of what J. S. Mill and 
Henry Adams experienced after reading the Origin of Species) ; 
and at the very least, it will offer an utterly new perspective. 


Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


ESP CARD TESTS WITH AND WITHOUT 
HYPNOSIS 


By Jaru FAHLER 





ABSTRACT: In the work reported here, an attempt was made to improve ESP 
scores by the use of hypnosis, A total of 360 runs were carried out by four 
subjects. In half of the runs the subjects were in the waking state; in the 
other half, under hypnosis. Of the total, 170 runs were for clairvoyance and 
190 were for “precognition.” The scores for the waking state were at the chance 
level, while those under hypnosis were significantly above chance expectation. 
Thus it seems clear that the hypnotic treatment made a difference in the subject’s 
success. It is possible, however, that this difference was due to the greater 
effort that may have been made to motivate the subject in the hypnotic state. 
But even if the hypnosis served only as a means of concentrating the subject's 
attention on his ESP task, the results would justify further research. 

Mr. Fahler is a psychotherapist from Helsingfors, Finland, who is spending a 
year at the Parapsychology Laboratory as the William Perry Bentley Fellow 
in Parapsychology.—Ed. 





Extrasensory perception and hypnosis have long been associated 
historically (1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 13, 14). During the first century or 
more of the history of hypnosis the phenomena of ESP were er- 
roneously considered to be incidental to the hypnotic state; but 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, hypnosis and ESP came 
to be recognized as fully distinct functions. Then the emphasis 
shifted to the possibility that hypnosis could be used to aid in the 
demonstration of ESP, ESP being the more difficult of the two to 
produce. 

The small research project reported here would not justify a 
lengthy review of all the published efforts to use hypnosis to aid 
extrasensory perception. This literature is sufficiently available 
to the student who wishes to cover it, and the few references given 
will serve as an introduction. 

In general, it can be said that hypnosis has so far not proved 
to be a highly successful way of inducing exceptional performance 
in psi experiments (8, 11, 12). In fact, no means of any kind have 
been found to exercise such an influence over psi capacity, and at 
the present stage of parapsychology the question of control over 
psi is of the highest importance. This is all the more reason for 
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making renewed efforts to use such a technique as hypnosis to help 
the subject exercise his natural ESP ability to a fuller extent. 

Individual hypnotists differ in their methods, and every indi- 
vidual who is hypnotized offers a somewhat special situation. The 
use of hypnosis, then, is to some extent an exploration in itself, 
and it was with such an exploratory interest that I undertook to 
employ it in attempting to obtain more striking ESP effects than I 
could get without it (5, 6,7). As seemed appropriate under these 
circumstances, I began with a very informal testing situation. Tests 
of a non-quantifiable character were carried out with a large number 
of subjects as a means of arousing interest and of selecting promis- 
ing individuals for further work under more objective test condi- 
tions. These free-ranging explorations served their purpose (per- 
haps all the better because of the leeway allowed in judging the 
degree of success of the tests) in that four subjects were chosen for 
further work with ESP cards. The present report covers only 
the later, quantitative work with these four subjects. 

The ESP card tests reported here were conducted in Helsingfors 
in the period from March to September, 1956. The subjects were 
three women and one man. The experiment was conducted in 
my home and | was assisted by my wife, Mrs. Birgitta Fahler. 
Throughout the tests both of us were always present with the 
subject and we both recorded the subject’s calls, thus making two 
independent records of the responses. The tests were based on an 
ESP card-calling method, part of the trials being for clairvoyant 
DT and part for “precognitive’ DT. Half of each subject's trials 
were made in the waking state and half under hypnosis. 

In the ordinary clairvoyance part of the experiment, the pro- 
cedure was as follows: Ten packs of standard ESP cards (furnished 
by the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University) were well 
shuffled in advance of each experimental session and not in the 
presence of the subject. Each pack was returned to its cardboard 
case. At the start of the session, the 10 packs were laid out on 
the table in a row before the subject. There was only one exception 
to this regular use of all 10 packs. With one subject a shorter 
session was conducted in which only five packs were used. 

The subject was instructed to try to call the symbol order down 
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through the first pack of 25 cards. Both recorders put down the 
calls as they were made. Then the subject was instructed to call 
in a similar way for pack number two, and so on through all 10 
packs. 

At that point the subject was put into the hypnotic state and 
was instructed to go through the cards again. The same packs of 
cards in the same target order were used for this hypnosis series 
as for the 10 runs in the normal state. At the conclusion of the 
hypnosis series, the two experimenters together recorded the order 
of the cards in the shuffled decks and each independently checked 
the number of hits. The subject was then informed of his scores in 
the two parts of the session. 

The procedure described above covered a total of 170 runs of 
ordinary DT clairvoyance with the four subjects, the trials for 
each being equally divided between the waking and the hypnotic 
states. For the sake of variety and added interest, other sessions 
of what might be called introductory precognition tests (amounting, 
altogether, to 190 runs) were interspersed among the clairvoyance 
sessions. The procedure was the same as for clairvoyance runs 
except that, before the pack was shuffled, the subject was told to 
call the order of the cards as it would be later, after the usual 
shuffling had been done and the pack had been returned to the 
table. Mr. Esko Poltto’ shuffled the 10 packs in the presence of the 
subject, immediately after the latter had completed all 20 runs, 10 
in the waking state and 10 in hypnosis. The checkup was made in 
the same way as in the clairvoyance tests. The person doing the 
shuffling was not present when the calls were made and he could 
have had no sensory knowledge of the subject's records. It is 
recognized that this method of testing precognition is not a crucial 
one and the results are not offered as evidence of precognition. 
But if, as seems likely, the subject was the one responsible for the 
results, (rather than the shuffler), they are relevant to the compari- 
son of the waking and hypnotic states. 


RESULTS 


The total of 180 runs in the hypnotic state gave a deviation of 
+103, which, with a standard deviation of 26.83, gives a highly 
* Not to be confused with Mrs. Aussele Poltto, who was a subject. 
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significant CR of 3.84 (P=.0001), as shown in Table 1. The tests 
in the waking state gave only chance results (a deviation of —6). 
Table 1 


RESULTS WITH SUBJECTS IN WAKING AND Hypnotic STATES 
FOR CLAIRVOYANCE AND “PRECOGNITION” 




















Wakino Srate Hypworic Strate 
Mertnop 
Runs | Hits | Dev. CR Runs Hits Dev. CR 
Clairvoyance...| 85 | 442 +17 ues 85 486 + 61 3.31 
Precognition...| 95 | 452 —23 aye 95 517 + #2 2.15 
Total..... 180 | 894 — 6 2.02 180 1003 +103 3.84 


























These data represent all the work done under the conditions de- 
scribed. 

Table 1 also shows the over-all results for the clairvoyance and 
“precognition” conditions. While there was no significant dif- 
ference between them in either the waking or hypnotic states, it is 
noteworthy that the deviation of the total “precognition” score in 
the waking state was negative, while that in the hypnotic state was 
positive. 

Because of the fact that the waking and hypnosis trials of each 
subject were made with the same ESP targets, a precise evaluation 
of the total pooled results of both conditions would require that this 
dual-calling of each pack be taken into account. The Greville 
method is available for this purpose but it does not seem worth while 
to pool the two conditions or to emphasize aspects of the data which 
would ordinarily require the use of the Greville evaluation. The 
application is tedious; and in an exploratory investigation such as 
the present one, no conclusions could or should be drawn from the 
results in any case. It seems more appropriate, therefore, simply to 
consider the results from the viewpoint that the ESP scores as a 
whole were at the chance level when the subjects were in the waking 
state and were significant at a level far beyond the usual criterion 
when the subjects were hypnotized. 

The high level of significance in the hypnosis part of the experi- 
ment certainly encourages and justifies further, more detailed, ex- 
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amination of the results for any suggestions regarding how the 
high scoring was produced. To facilitate further examination and 
discussion of the results, the data of the experiment are given, set by 
set, for individual subjects in Table 2. 






































Table 2 
Scores oF INpIvipUAL SuBJECTS FOR Eacu SESSION 
Crairnvoyvant DT “Paecoomitive” DT 

: Waking State| Hypnotic State | Waking State Hypnotic State 
Subjects 

Runs | Dev. | Runs Dev. | Runs | Dev. Runs Dev. 

Miss Sanero...| 10 -— 3 10 -— § 10 1 10 - 1 

Mrs. Poltto....| 10 5 10 - 9 10 - 8 10 - 9 

id 0 10 — 6 10 —17° 10 9 

10 - 3 10 4° 5 - 1 5 - 4 

5 9 5 2 0 0 0 0 

Total. .... 35 ll 35 21 25 —26* 25 - 4 

Mr. Hentula 10 - 1 10 6 10 —10 10 7 

0 0 0 0 10 — 3 10 3 

0 0 0 0 10 — 4 10 - § 

Total. .... 10 - 1 10 6 »” —17 w»” 5 

Mrs. Sinisalo...| 10 9 10 2 10 3 10 13 

10 7 10 7° 10 2 10 16° 

10 — 6 10 0 10 14 10 13 

Total.....| 30 10 » 39* 30 19 w» 42° 





























Significant at the 1% level, uncorrected for selection. 


Of the most interest and importance, perhaps, is the great varia- 
tion of the results for the various 10-run sets. The most striking of 
these effects is the deviation of +37 on 10 runs in the hypnotic 
state in clairvoyance tests given by Mrs. Sinisalo. This is an ex- 
tremely impressive performance, and it was, as stated, under hyp- 
nosis. Almost as striking, however, is the case of +34 in 10 runs 
under the same conditions by Mrs. Poltto. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that while Mrs. Sinisalo ended every set except one with a 
positive deviation, Mrs. Poltto gave eight negative deviations out 
of the 14 sets of runs which she carried out, and her only outstand- 
ing set other than the one with the +34 deviation was one with a 
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negative deviation (—17) in the “precognition” waking state. In- 
deed, if one considers the “precognition” section of the table inde- 
pendently, her 25 runs in the waking state in the precognition tests 
give a significantly negative deviation. This is sufficient to raise 
the question whether, for this one subject at least, the conditions 
of the experiment were conducive to psi-missing in some parts of 
the tests while they fostered high positive scoring in others. 

Inspection of Table 2 also brings out the fact that Mrs. Sinisalo 
is the outstanding subject in the series. Her work alone in the 
hypnotic state is statistically more significant that that of all the 
subjects together, as it alone gives a CR of 5.23. While Mrs. 
Sinisalo did exceptionally high scoring in the hypnotic state, she also 
gave a creditably positive performance in the waking state as well 
(60 runs with 29 hits above mean chance expectation). 


DISCUSSION 


Something, at least, may be said in favor of the usefulness of 
hypnosis in improving the scoring rate of subjects. Out of the 
six highest deviations of the individual sessions five were pro- 
duced during hypnosis, and the highest total for any condition 
was Mrs. Sinisalo’s score in her “precognition” runs under hypnosis. 
In a word the hypnotic treatment did accompany significant ESP 
effects, whatever the responsible element may have been. 

Perhaps the subjects in the waking state were not equally moti- 
vated to perform at their best rate. It is quite possible that I, 
as the experimenter, was more successful in increasing the subjects’ 
motivation when they were hypnotized. We cannot rule out the 
possibility that equally high results might have been produced in 
the waking state if special methods of improving the effect of the 
subject had been made. In any case it seems safe to suggest that 
hypnosis may provide the experimenter with a way of concentrating 
the subject’s effort upon his task and improving his interest in his 
performance, and this may represent its primary value for parapsy- 
chology. 

Any hope that hypnosis may be a means of stabilizing the ESP 
scores of the subjects does not, however, receive much support 
from these tests. Mrs. Poltto’s highest score was followed at the 
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next session by a chance performance; and so, likewise, was Mrs. 
Sinisalo’s. The only indication that the subject was stabilized by 
hypnosis is found in the performance of Mrs. Sinisalo in “precogni- 
tion,” and we must be careful not to attach undue importance to 
this case in view of the degree of selection involved in picking it 
out from the entire experiment. But it does raise the question, to 
be settled by further work, whether hypnosis can be used to produce 
sustained high scoring as well as flashes of brilliant performance. 
The fact that the occasional flashes of high-level performance in 
ESP scoring tended to occur in the hypnotic state in sufficient 
justification to go on searching for a method of making this high- 
level performance a more regular one. 
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HALLUCINATORY PSI EXPERIENCES 


Ill. THE INTENTION OF THE AGENT AND 
THE DRAMATIZING TENDENCY OF THE 
PERCIPIENT 


By Louisa E. RHINE 





ABSTRACT: This report completes the series of studies undertaken to reclassify 
hallucinatory psi experiences and to consider their bearing on the hypothesis 
of spirit survival. The first article reported that by using inclusive methods 
of collecting cases psi hallucinations were found to occur in greater diversity, 
as to both sensory and parapsychological types, than had been envisaged when 
the possible bearing of this form of experience on the survival issue was first 
seen. In the second report, the traditional idea of the way a psi hallucination is 
formed was questioned in the light of present knowledge of the psi process 
involved. By the analyses used, the percipient, not the agent, appeared to be 
the more active party, thus giving no basis for the idea of a direct bearing 
of hallucinatory experiences on survival. 

The emphasis of the present report is on the bearing certain hallucinatory 
experiences may have on survival, not because they are hallucinatory but because 
of the apparent high motivation to communicate shown by the deceased per- 
sonalities taken to be the agents. This motivational aspect is analyzed in 
conjunction with the percipient’s tendency to project or dramatize. By compar- 
ing these two possible factors in hallucinations of the living in which the agent’s 
actual intent is recorded, it is found that the percipient’s experience seems to 
develop according to his own idea or expectation of the agent’s intent, rather 
than according to the agent’s actual motive. Accordingly, the appearance given 
of agent motivation is not necessarily reliable. 

It is further shown, however, that situations involving living agents rarely 
if ever are as complex as some of those involving the deceased and that the 
latter, therefore, would require a more elaborate type of projection than the 
former, Whether this difference is due to psychological factors in the percipient, 
or to the influence of discarnate agencies, is left as an open question, calling for 
a comprehensive study of motivational factors in a wider range of relevant 
material. The suggestion of the series of studies, then, is that hallucinatory 
experiences as such have no necessary bearing on the survival issue, but that a 
very few could have such a bearing because of motivational aspects, the im- 
portance of which cannot be evaluated by the case study method herein used. 


—Ed. 





T HE sTUDY to be reported in this, the third and last of a series 
of articles dealing with psi hallucinations, was undertaken as the 
result of an observation made in the preceding paper, Article II (6). 
In that article certain cases of hallucinatory type were presented 
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in which a deceased person (who was taken to be the agent) ap- 
peared to have been very strongly motivated to communicate with 
the percipient. Because of this appearance of strong purpose, these 
cases in particular raised the question of spirit survival. The 
angle of study in Article II, however, was not such as to disclose 
whether this apparent intention of the agent could be interpreted 
at face value or not, for in that article the focus of interest was 
not the motivation of the agent but the role of the percipient in 
psi hallucinations. 

In reviewing the logic of development of Articles I and II of 
this series, it is necessary to go back to three case studies that pre- 
ceded them. In each of these three certain aspects bore on the ques- 
tion of the role of the agent vs. that of the percipient. The first of 
these, “Subjective Forms of Spontaneous Psi Experiences,” (3) 
showed the hallucinatory as only one of the four psychological forms 
that spontaneous experiences may take, the one in which an ESP im- 
pression is experienced by the percipient as if sensory. In a second, 
“The Relation of Experience to Associated Event in Spontaneous 
ESP,” (2) a single type of auditory hallucination, the “‘call’’ case, 
was analyzed to see the different agencies or situations that might 
induce it. The result of this study was to suggest that that particu- 
lar kind of experience is initiated by the percipient in response to 
different types of targets (or agents). The significant point was 
that it was not a definite response to a given agent, as it appeared 
at face value to be. In a third paper, “The Relationship of Agent 
and Percipient in Spontaneous Telepathy,” (5) the inquiry as to the 
role of agent vs. percipient was broadened to cover telepathy cases 
of all but hallucinatory form. In these telepathy cases, too, the 
percipient rather than the agent seemed to be the individual who 
instituted the experience. 

Thus when the studies in this present series on psi hallucinations 
began, the earlier papers had already suggested that the percipient 
rather than the agent, at least in all the types of cases they covered, 
was the initiating influence. The object in studying hallucinatory 
experiences, then, was to follow the same line of inquiry and see 
whether in this form of case too the responsibility for initiating 
the experience seemed to rest with the percipient. If it did, the 
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process would be different from that envisaged by the early workers 
in parapsychology ; for they considered the agent to be the initiator 
in such occurrences. It was on the basis of that concept of the 
hallucinatory process that certain psi hallucinations, mainly those 
of visual and auditory type with dead or dying agents, had been 
thought to bear directly on the survival question. 

When the study of psi hallucinations was undertaken, then, 
the objective was not only to extend the inquiry as to the role of 
agent vs. percipient to this form of experience, but in addition to re- 
evaluate the bearing of psi hallucinations on survival. 

The first phase of the study, that reported in Article I (4), 
consisted of a survey of all the forms of hallucinatory experience. 
Such a complete survey was necessary both to give a comprehensive 
picture of the phenomena and to show in proper setting those types 
of experience which had earlier been thought to bear directly on 
survival. This survey showed them, then, not as unique experiences 
in themselves but as selected forms whose bearing on survival 
was called into question when seen in the context of the majority 
of hallucinatory experiences which had no such bearing. 

In the second phase, psi hallucinations were considered against 
the older idea that they were all just forms of telepathy and that 
the telepathic process depends on the initiative of the agent. In 
this study, presented in Article II, it appeared that all the psi 
hallucinations studied, including those with deceased agents, could 
have been, and in fact in many instances seemed to have been, initi- 
ated by the percipient himself. Even those special cases of ap- 
parent high motivation mentioned above could have been so initiated. 
All of these studies, then, pointed consistently to the percipient 
rather than the agent as the probable initiator of the experiences. 
They showed, therefore, the unreliability of the earlier assumption 
that psi hallucinations involving deceased persons in the role of 
agent have, because of their hallucinatory form, direct implications 
for the survival of that agent. 

These studies, however, did not touch upon the further ques- 
tion raised by these special cases, the question whether strong 
motivation on the part of an agent could affect the character of a 
psi hallucination even if the percipient and not the agent intiated 
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it. If the agent’s presumed need or intent to communicate could 
so affect the experience, then at least an indirect bearing on survival 
might be found in these cases in which the person who seemed to 
be the agent was deceased. 

Of course the idea is not new that if discarnate agencies exist 
and can influence the living, that fact might be disclosed in the 
motives of those involved. In fact it has been implied in most of 
the research on the topic, including the mediumistic. It was re- 
corded explicitly in an exchange of opinion between H. F. Salt- 
marsh (7) and J. B. Rhine (1) some 25 years ago. Saltmarsh, 
trying to outline the type of evidence it would take to afford proof 
of the survival of death, mentioned peculiarity of motivation as one 
of several points he thought might give such proof. Rhine empha- 
sized that if discarnate “intrusion” occurs, the most convincing 
evidence of it should be found in experiences showing purposive 
interest (as contrasted to mere relevant information) so peculiar to 
the deceased agent that it could be ascribed to him alone. But 
neither author had at hand, or knew of, the existence of any ade- 
quate body of data showing so unique a level of identifiable motiva- 
tion. 

The question raised by the Saltmarsh-Rhine discussion is still 
an open one. All types of relevant evidence should of course be 
studied in an attempt to arrive at an answer to it. Of the total 
evidence that has been considered as bearing on the survival question 
spontaneous psi experiences are only one section, the hallucinatory 
fraction of them only one small part of all spontaneous cases. Of 
the hallucinatory type of psi experience those in which the assumed 
agent is a deceased person are again only a small part of the 
total. In the collection of cases being used in the present studies, 
it will be recalled, the Group C or “deceased agent” cases numbered 
only 88 out of a total of 825. But even though these cases make 
up only so small a section of all the data bearing on survival, it 
seemed worth while on two counts to make as much of a survey 
as possible of the effect of agent motivation on the percipient’s 
experience. First, it might add a suggestion as to the nature of 
the hallucinatory process as such. Second, if that process were 
clearer perhaps it might help toward an understanding of the bear- 
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ing on the survival question of those experiences in which a de- 
ceased agent seemed to be highly motivated to communicate. For 
these reasons the project described below was undertaken. 

In discussing the project, it is necessary first to consider the 
distinction between the motivational situations of agents and per- 
cipients in any experience of the telepathic type whether halluci- 
natory or not, for certain distinctions were suggested by the study 
of telepathy cases mentioned above. The percipient, it seemed, 
must be considered as always motivated to some minimal degree. 
The very act of perception itself presumably necessitates motivation 
sufficiently strong to account for the percipient’s initiation of the 
experience. His motivation may be increased, of course, according 
to the specific situation, but can never be entirely obliterated, if an 
experience results. 

The agent, on the other hand, is in a different situation. He is 
not the perceiver, and no intention to communicate, no basic moti- 
vation on his part, need be assumed. The fact that hallucinatory 
experiences lacking any suggestion of a personal agent occur, as is 
the case with those of clairvoyant and precognitive forms illustrated 
in Article I, indicates that. Among those in which a human being is 
taken to be the agent his intention to communicate appears to vary 
from one extreme to the other. In some instances he seems oblivious 
to the percipient, in others, as mentioned above, highly motivated to 
communicate. The natural question is whether the nature of the 
percipient’s experience is influenced according to the motivation of 
the agent. 

The answer to this question would seem to depend on whether 
the hallucinatory process once initiated by the percipient conforms 
then to the actual situation of the agent; or whether instead it 
becomes a projection of the percipient based on his concept of 
the agent’s situation, or, in other words, whether the percipient 
projects or dramatizes the situation from his own viewpoint. If 
the process be essentially the former, then the apparent purpose 
shown by the agent could be taken as a reliable indication of the 
agent’s intention, and if the agent were a deceased individual, the 
suggestion of a bearing on survival is obvious. If it were the 
latter, no such interpretation could be given the experience. 
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The attempt to analyze these cases of hallucinations to see what 
degree of relation was shown between the experience and the intent 
of the agent was limited of course by the confines of case material. 
On account of that limitation, no direct evaluation could be made 
of the relative strength of purpose of agents or percipients either 
in individual cases or between groups. Data were lacking on which 
an objective criterion for such judgments could be based. Of 
course it might have been possible to decide in extreme instances that 
the motive of one party must have been stronger than that of 
another, but it would have been impossible to make the decision in 
intermediate situations. For the same reason (the lack of informa- 
tion) no complete comparison could be made directly between the 
intention seemingly displayed by the agent, according to the per- 
cipient’s account, and the agent’s actual intention. Information as 
to his actual purpose was not available even in all the cases with 
living agents. And it was lacking, of course, in all those in which 
the agent was taken to be a dying or already deceased individual. 

The study, therefore, had to be confined to the available infor- 
mation, limited in various ways as such anecdotal material always is. 
It could be depended on to cover only two general topics. The 
more complete of these concerned the way the agent was manifested 
to the percipient, as given in the percipient’s account of his experience. 
From it a picture of the agent and of his ostensible attitude and 
intention to communicate was available, although it was not always 
complete. This account, however, had of course to be considered 
as under question. It was obviously the percipient’s account, and 
the point at issue was whether it was factual or a dramatization of 
the agent’s situation. 

The second topic on which information was always available 
was the crisis or event to which the hallucination seemed to apply, 
for the percipient always took the manifestation as a message of 
some kind. (Otherwise the episode could not have been considered 
veridical and would not have been included in the collection.) 
It usually was taken to indicate a distant crisis or event which the 
agent presumably wished to bring to the attention of the percipient. 
The account of this crisis could be considered to be factual. No 
other topic of information besides these two was universally in- 
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cluded. Criteria for the judgments involved therefore had to be 
based on the percipient’s testimony and on the nature of the crisis, 
plus any inferences that could be carried over from those instances 
in which the actual purpose of the agent was known. An analysis 
of the cases on these bases had to be so made as to bring out any 
differences there might be between the agent’s real intention and 
that pictured in the hallucination. Besides that, it should show any 
differences between cases with living, dying, and especially with 
deceased agents. An account of the methods developed in an 
attempt to accomplish this objective follows: 


PROCEDURE 


The 825 hallucinatory experiences on hand had already been 
analyzed and presented in Table I, Article II, of this series on 
psi hallucinations. The groups of cases suitable for the present 
study were thus already classified. It will be recalled that the 
total number of experiences had been divided, according to the 
status of the agent, into three major groups: (A) those with living 
agents; (B) those with dying agents; and (C) those with deceased 
agents. Each of these had been subdivided into their constituent 
sense modalities (visual, auditory, etc.) and again into the para- 
psychological nature of the experience (telepathic, clairvoyant, etc). 
But in the present study as in that of Article II, a comparison of 
Groups A, B, and C was to be made, and so again the kinds of 
cases to be used in each of the three groups would have to be limited 
to types similar to those of the most restricted group, Group C. It 
will be recalled that in the preceding study those were auditory and 
visual experiences of the GESP type. In this study, then, the 
auditory and visual cases were used, and in order to make GESP 
units in Groups A and B comparable to those of Group C, the 
telepathic and GESP cases of each were combined as before. The 
rest of the sense modalities and the other parapsychological types 
of cases that had made up the 825 hallucinatory experiences had to 
be disregarded, and they serve only as background material from 
which the groups studied were selected. 

When these classes of cases were assembled, the numbers of 
each, as given in Table I of Article II, were: 
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Auditory Visual Total 

Group A (Agent Living)................004- 194 47 241 
Group B (Agent Dying)........... .....005: 124 114 238 
Sy Ge CUE EOI bo ccccsaccrocccceses 39 49 88 
Ne a eT Ever e 210 567 


With the 567 cases for study, the immediate objective was 
to consider the percipient’s account of his experience in each instance 
and classify accordingly the agent’s motivation as indicated in that 
account. Differences from case to case within each of the groups 
A, B, and C could then be summarized and a total situation charac- 
teristic of each group noted. 

The first step of the analysis was to separate the cases on the 
basis of the percipient’s account into two groups according to whether 
or not the agent had seemed to show an intent to communicate. In 
this separation the percipient’s account was, of course, taken at face 
value. The question of purpose or intent, however, could hardly be 
asked unless the manifestation was directly human (i.e., a human 
voice in auditory experiences, or a human figure in visual ex- 
periences) for only then could the identity of a specific agent be 
assumed. In each group a few instances were found in which 
other than human manifestations were involved, and these cases |. 
which the agency had to be considered as unidentifiable were not 
judged. The majority of cases, however, involved directly human 
manifestations. They were divided into two groups according to 
whether or not the agent seemed to show a desire or intent to 
communicate to the percipient. They were labeled: (a) Agent 
with no intent, and (b) Agent with intent. The latter, of course, 
was the type especially interesting in the present study, although 
the factors that seemed to have produced the cases that did not 
show the agent as intending to communicate were of interest too 
and turned out to have significance. 

A breakdown of the cases showing intention to communicate 
was desirable, of course, but the only basis on which to make 
it was on information involving the second theme mentioned above, 
the crisis or event. In each instance the “message” had concerned 
this event. It was the topic concerning which the agent, according 
to the interpretation, had desired to inform the percipient. 
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But the crises were of many different kinds, none of which 
seemed to give a basis by which to judge differences in the strength 
of motivation of the agents. One rather simple distinction only 
indirectly relating to the agent’s intent did, however, differentiate 
the crises. That was the matter of identity of the person most 
concerned in them. Sometimes it was the agent himself, sometimes 
someone else, either the percipient or a third person. Although this 
variation in identity did not bear directly on the question of dif- 
ferences in motivation of the agent, it was a point which it seemed 
might have significance for a distinction between cases with living 
and those with deceased agents. While a living agent presumably 
could report either his own crisis or that of another person, a de- 
ceased agent would be unlikely to be reporting his own crisis but 
more likely to be concerned with the crisis of someone else, some- 
one still living, the requirements of evidentiality almost demanding 
it. 

In another way, too, the point of whether the crisis concerned 
the agent himself or another person might have significance. Per- 
haps it could serve as an index of the complexity of a situation 
and give a measure of the projective or dramatizing tendency 
necessary on one theory to explain it. One could assume, for 
instance, that the projection of a one-character dramatization would 
be simpler than that of one involving several characters. If the 
crisis concerned the agent himself, one character only would be 
involved. It would be in effect, “John (the agent) is in danger. 
I must have him call (or appear) to me.” But if the crisis con- 
cerned the percipient or a third party, a second character would be 
involved. For example, “The baby is in danger. I must have 
my mother (as the agent) call (or appear) and warn me of it.” 

\ The distinction between the individuals concerned in the crisis, 
then, could mark the difference between need for a simple or a more 
complex type of dramatization. Such a difference could be mean- 
ingful in this study if, for instance, cases with living agents were 
characterized by the simpler, those with deceased by the more 
complex, type of dramatization. At least then one could ask what 
caused the difference. The question would be that of whether the 
more complex production was still the result of the percipient’s 
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dramatizing tendency, or whether the strong urgency of the agent 
had had an influence in producing it. As mentioned before, it was 
because in some of the cases individuals who were deceased were 
taken to be the agents and appeared as if highly motivated that 
the issue of spirit survival was raised by them especially. 

For these reasons, the cases in which the agents showed the 
intention of communicating were divided according to whether 
the crisis concerned the agent himself or someone else. Note was 
made, too, of the presence of any psychological condition, like 
suggestion, expectation, memory, which might have induced in the 
percipient a tendency toward the specific hallucination. 

The cases of each of the three groups, A, B, and C, were analyzed 
separately so that there would be a generalized impression of 
each for final comparison. But Group A (agent living) was used 
as a standard because, in some of the cases of this group, testimony 
was available as to the agent’s true attitude. In those instances, of 
course, the comparison could be made between the agent’s attitude 
and the percipient’s account of it. 

The auditory and visual cases of each of the three groups were 
treated separately because of the difficulty of making comparisons 
between experiences in differing sense modalities. The results 
from the auditory group are presented first, then those from 
the visual, in each of the Groups A, B, and C. 


Group A 


CASES IN WHICH THE AGENT WAS LIVING 
The 241 cases in this group consisted of 194 of auditory type 
and 47 of visual type. Of these, 11 auditory and 8 visual cases, or 
about 6 percent of the total 241, involved effects not directly human 
and were not analyzed since the agent was not certainly identifiable. 
An outline of the sub-divisions with the numbers of cases of each 
is given below at the beginning of each section. 


Auditory Hallucinations with Living Agents 


After removing the 11 cases with unidentifiable agents from 
the 194 in this sub-group, 183 remained. They were of course all 
instances in which the percipient thought he heard a human voice. 
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The words heard, however, did not all indicate an intention to 
communicate with the percipient, but fell into groups as follows: 





ee eS ER ee rey tr ee 11 

ee Jc abcadcwien sere rs as cco wees sate dae 172 
ee Oe Mc debvech eves evs devs ceeewe weaeen 159 
ee C6 OO. oc cdtensdsteadesents vdeesekes 13 

183 


1. Agent with no intent. In 11 cases the words heard showed 
the agent as indifferent to the percipient and as having no purpose 
to communicate to him. His words in effect were directed *» 
someone else, as in Example 1. 

(Example 1) The experience I am about to relate happened a few 
nights ago. We live in Oakland, California, and on the night in ques- 
tion my mother and a lady friend had to go to San Francisco to attend 
the theater. I had an engagement of my own and returned to my room 
at 11:30 p.m. At 12:30 I was awakened out of a sound sleep hearing 
my mother scream, “My God, are you hurt?” Everything was so real 
I got out of bed and dressed and was trying to decide what to do when 
my mother drove up in a taxi. The first thing I asked her was if she 
was hurt. She was so surprised and asked me how I knew of the ac- 
cident. Her watch had stopped just at 12:30 P.M., at the time of the 
automobile accident they were involved in, and when I told her ot her 
words she said that was exactly what she had said after the other car had 
hit them. I also heard the crash just before my mother screamed. 


In all the rest of these 11, as in the above example, the percipient 
seemed as if an eavesdropper, receiving a message meant for some- 
one else. But the persons involved and their crises were of interest 
to him, his own motive for the hallucination being thereby provided. 

Cases like Example 1 appear to be the same as if clairvoyant, 
for the voice and thought of another are apprehended by the per- 
cipient just as factually and realistically as was the crash of the 
accident in Example 1. As was shown in my paper on telepathy 
cases (5) the percipient may become aware of the thought of 
an agent regardless of whether or not the agent seems to be the 
party taking the initiative. In cases like Example 1 the percipient 
evidently did no dramatizing as such, but in his experience simply 
reproduced the occurrence accurately and without any intention 
to communicate to him on the part of the agent. Possibly in any 
hallucinatory experience when the percipient projects the words 
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uttered by the agent as if actually sensed, the rudiments of a 
dramatizing tendency can be discerned. However that may be, in 
the analyses to be used in this study the hallucinatory process as 
such will be taken for granted and the realistic and true type 
of reproduction as in the above example will not be considered as 
showing dramatization. 

2. Agent with intent. In 172 cases the words ascribed to the 
agent seemed to indicate that he intended to communicate with 
the percipient. For they were heard as if directed toward him. 
This group of cases is as a whole especially interesting and significant 
because in it occur nearly all of the instances in which testimony 
of the agent as to his actual intention is available. That testimony 
forms an integral part of the analysis of these cases. The distribu- 
tion of calls according to the person concerned in the crisis is as 
follows: 

a. Crisis of agent. In 159 instances the crisis concerned the 
agent primarily. In all of these cases he was represented in the 
percipient’s impression as actively motivated and as speaking to the 
percipient. This is illustrated in Examples 2, 3, and 4 below. 


It will be noted, however, that the actual part played by the agent, 
his intention to communicate to the percipient, was not a constant 
one. Even though in each instance he was undergoing a crisis, 
his impulse to communicate with the percipient and inform him 
of it varied from a strong urge to do so to a complete lack of 
thought of the particular percipient. These variations were as 
follows : 


In at least 70 of the cases which included testimony on the point, 
the agent did have a reason to communicate with the percipient 
and did in fact call to him just as heard. These instances are 
illustrated by Example 2. 


(Example 2) Soon after I was married my husband had a nasal 
obstruction. Once he had to go to Cincinnati, and while there he 
consulted a doctor about it. This doctor did an extensive operation and 
my husband was in the operating chair more than an hour. I knew 
nothing of this, was at home with the children. One evening some 
people had dropped in, when suddenly I became very nervous. They 
noticed it and asked what caused it. I hesitated and then finally told 
them that I had heard my husband call me as if he were in distress. They 
laughed and told me to forget it. 
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I could not get it off my mind, it was so real. When he returned 
he told me how he went to pieces under the operation, the reaction 
from drugs. I asked him if he called me. He said, “Over and over 
I found myself calling your name.” It was at the time exactly I heard 
him call, 50 miles away. 


Just as in the cases giving no indication of intention to com- 
municate illustrated by Example 1, these like Example 2 involved 
hearing the actual words uttered. The hallucination thereby repro- 
duced the actual event realistically and truly. The resulting impres- 
sion given is that the agent’s motivation was so strong that his 
words were heard by the percipient. But it was possible that the 
basic process involved, both in cases like Example 1 and those like 
Example 2, could have been simply the realistic reproduction of 
the actual event or crisis. If such had been their origin, then the 
intention to communicate or the absence of it need not have been 
the differentiating factor. Instead, the experience would again have 
simply mirrored the situation as in clairvoyance. The motivation 
or purpose of the agent, then, would not necessarily have been 
determinative but could have been extraneous. This possibility 
cannot be ruled out. 

As indicated before, in not all cases does the record tell whether 
or not the agent uttered the words. In 23 instances, however, it is 
clear that he did not do so. In these cases, nevertheless, the words 
heard by the percipients were appropriate to the situation. They 
are illustrated by Example 3, a rather casual case, and Example 4, 
a more critical one. 


(Example 3) My only son is in India and a few weeks after he left 
home I was in my room, half dozing with the radio on, when I suddenly 
leapt up because I heard my son say, “Hello, Mom.” I thought he had 
come into the room. Soon after I heard from my son and he said, 
“T was listening to the radio program from London, and it so reminded 
me of home and sitting on the couch by the radio on a Saturday after- 
noon.” This, upon checking, was the same day. It must have been 


at about that time when I had my vivid impression of him coming into the 
room. 


(Example 4) My daughter-in-law and baby went into a home of 
their own about 20 minutes walk from my house. Shortly after they had 
settled down I was resting one afternoon and I suppose dozed off, but 
suddenly was awakened by hearing my daughter-in-law’s voice calling 
urgently, “Mother, Mother!” I jumped up and went to the window 
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and looked out into the garden, thinking that the mother and baby had 
come up to see me and had been knocking without receiving an answer. 
When I realized that there was no one there I thought, “I must be 
going crazy. Always thinking Margaret is calling me.” About 10 
minutes later the phone rang and Margaret’s voice said, “You very 
nearly never heard my voice again, Mother. I have had a dreadful 
time. I was making some treacle tarts and | sucked the treacle 
spoon. Somehow the sweetness caught my breath and choked me. I 
choked and choked and then I recovered a little but began choking 
again, worse than before, and I really thought my last hour had come.” 
I sympathized and then said, “Did you think of me and wish I were with 
you or anything like that?” “No,” said my daughter-in-law, “my sole 
idea was to try to get to the door before I died so that people would 
know that the baby was alone in the house.” 


In these cases, since one knows that the agent did not speak 
as heard, the percipient’s dramatizing of the situation stands out 
in relief. It is as if a simple script were made up to fill the specific 
need of the context. In other words, not only the form of the 
experience (auditory) but also its content was dramatized. And 
the viewpoint was that of the percipient, the auditor, for the words 
sounded as if said to him although they were not even a copy of the 
actual thought of the agent. 

The cases like Examples 3 and 4, then, appear to represent 
a simple but clear-cut dramatization by the percipient. It is interest- 
ing to note the fact that although from the percipient’s report no 
difference of form is observable between realistically reproduced 
cases like Example 2 in which the agent did intend to communicate 
and the dramatized ones like Examples 3 and 4 in which he did 
not, there would seem to be a significant difference in the process 
of their formation, one following the realistic, the other the drama- 
tized kind of reproduction. Another alternative could be too that 
in reality those like Example 2 are also the result of the dramatizing 
‘tendency of the percipient, but that in such instances the end 
product happens to coincide with reality. Whichever it may be, how- 
ever, is not a point of direct importance here since the more involved, 
not the simpler, levels of dramatization are likely to seem to be 
significant items in this inquiry. It is a matter of interest, however, 
that cases like Example 2, showing the agent as strongly motivated 
to communicate with the percipient, can be from the percipient’s 
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report, indistinguishable from those like Examples 3 and 4 in 
which the agent had no intention of communicating. 

b. Crisis of another. In only 13 instances was another person 
besides the agent involved in the crisis. When these 13 cases were 
analyzed to see if, because of the addition of the second character, 
a higher-than-hitherto level of dramatization on the part of the 
percipient was called for, no clear answer was forthcoming. In 
seven of the 13 instances the crisis was such that the agent shared 
it with the other individual, as illustrated in Example 5. 


(Example 5) About 1:00 in the morning many years ago I 
awakened suddenly, wide awake, and started pulling on my clothes. My 
wife asked me why and | told her that Mother was calling me. She 
and Father lived in the next block. I hurried over and Mother was 
just coming to the door. They had no phone. She said Father had had 
a stroke. Later | asked her if she had called me and she said she had 
not. She was just starting to get me. 


Certainly in cases like this the crisis of the third person, the 
father who had the stroke, would have created in the agent, the 
mother, a state of crisis too. 

One could not conclude, then, that the dramatization in such 
a case necessarily involved two characters. It could still have been 
a simple one-character type. 

In the other six cases the crisis did affect the percipient rather 
than the agent. ‘They were instances in which the percipient re- 
ceived a warning from the agent. Four of them are a bit confusing 
because they are reciprocal hallucinatory experiences, that is, they 
are instances in which it seems that both agent and percipient had 
a hallucinatory experience at the same time. As it happens, 
however, they did not express their hallucinations in the same 
sensory form. In Example 6 one was visual, the other, and the 
only one to be considered here, auditory. (In the present study, the 
visual form in Example 6 is excluded from consideration because it 
appears to have been clairvoyant rather than telepathic in origin.) 
The agent of the auditory experience was the mother, her son the 
percipient. 

(Example 6) One evening as I was waiting for my family to come 


to the table I was looking out the back door window and I could see a 
great ball of fire heading for my son and his pal in Korea. I called to 
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him to duck. His version was this: “Mom, I heard you yell, ‘Duck,’ 
and we were sure thankful you yelled because that shell exploded right 
beside where we were standing.” 


Considering then only the auditory experience, it seems to 
have been a realistic reproduction of the agent's call. If one 
considers the crisis as that of the percipient, then two characters 
were involved, as, “My mother is calling me because I am in 
danger.” But if the mother’s reaction were considered the crisis, 
as perhaps it could be, only one character would need be assumed. 

Leaving those cases as of somewhat doubtful interpretation, 
the final two, illustrated by Example 7, are more clear-cut. 


(Example 7) My youngest daughter toured California, drove hours 
and hours without sleep. 

Up in the mountains she went to sleep at the wheel. She said 
all that saved her, she heard me call her name as plain as if I was 
beside her. When she got home she said, “Mother, were you thinking of 
me at that hour?” I was praying for her at the very moment. 


In these two instances the agent did not call, and the crisis 
was that of the percipient. Even though the agent was thinking of 
the percipient she did not have the intention of calling to or com- 
municating with her. The necessary dramatization, then, more 
clearly than above involves two characters. It would have been as 
if, “I am in danger. I must have my mother call to me to warn 


” 


me. 

Only in this final small group of two, or at the most six, cases, 
then, was the crisis that of the percipient. It would seem that 
in auditory hallucinations involving living agents the crisis is 
almost always that of the agent, the dramatization necessary to 
account for it comparatively simple. 


Visual Hallucinations with Living Agents 


The 8 cases with unidentifiable agents were removed from the 
47 visual cases leaving 39 for this study. In each of these the 
percipient thought he saw a human figure. They divided about 
equally on the point of whether or not the figure seen seemed to 
wish to communicate with the percipient. The division was as 
follows : 
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1. Agent with no intent. In 20 instances the agent appeared 
as if going about his normal pursuits, paying no attention to the 
percipient. They are illustrated by Example 9. 


(Example 9) I was expecting a visit from a friend, and while 
dressing was gazing expectantly from my upstairs bedroom window. 
Now, I had not seen her for several years, so would have no idea 
of how she would be dressed. Suddenly I saw her come along the side- 
walk and up to the side toward the house, but she was accompanied 
by a friend of hers (whom I knew slightly). I noted their clothes well. 
It was bitter cold weather and when I had allowed time for them to be 
about at the door, I called to the maid to go and let them in and take them 
to the fire place to warm up. But on going to the door was informed there 
was no one there. In roughly a half hour my friend arrived, accompanied 
by the other woman, dressed exactly as I had seen them the first time. 
When I asked, had they come before and remembering something had 
not come right to the door, they said, “No.” They had just arrived. 

In visual experiences like the above the percipient’s impression 
was a reproduction of the agent in realistic fashion, even though the 
realism was not entirely true in that it did not reflect the situation 
at the moment. It was instead, apparently, a portrayal of what 
the percipient expected of the agent plus clairvoyantly perceived 
details. Whether or not the agent’s intention to come to the place 
where he was seen had any influence in causing the percipient’s 
experience of course one cannot say. But at least one can say he 
was unlikely to have definitely pictured himself as being there. 
In other words, the portrayal, though on the realistic rather than 
the more dramatized level, was not actually true. It should be 
observed however that it did conform to the percipient’s expectation. 
Such cases seem to be much like the auditory ones in which the 
agent appeared not to have the intention of communicating (Ex- 
ample 1). It will be recalled those cases seemed to be realistic 
reproductions of the agent’s action. They were true, but possibly 
only fortuitously so. At least one can observe that both the auditory 
and visual experiences that picture the agent as without intent to 
communicate show a tendency to realism. In one instance it ap- 
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peared to be based on a present event (the agent’s actual call) ; 
and in the other, the percipient’s expectation may have facilitated it. 
At any rate, very little dramatization was shown. 

2. Agent with intent. In the remaining 19 cases the agent ap- 
peared to exhibit purpose in connection with the percipient. That 
purpose was sometimes to report his own crisis, sometimes the 
crisis of another. 

a. Crisis of agent. In 14 cases the crisis concerned the agent. 
He was seen as if informing the percipient of his own difficulty. 
Testimony as to his actual motivation is usually lacking or unclear 
although in some instances he was thinking intensely of the per- 
cipient. Most of these cases combine realistic and dramatized ele- 
ments. Example 10 represents one in which realism predominates. 

(Example 10) During World War I, 1917, while very ill in a 

hospital close to death with pneumonia, a startling vision came to me. 
Somewhere near 2:00 a.m., in the early hours, for I could no longer 
breathe lying down, I was propped up—like a flashlight explosion I 
saw my brother, who incidentally I’d never seen since a child, now a 
grown man, and three other boys, all being victims of a big explosion. 
Two were blown out of my sight, one lay on the ground, badly hurt. 
My brother went backwards and put his hand on his spine, in the middle 
like. He called my name, the one he used as a child, such agony on his 
face. They were all in uniform. Upon leaving the hospital I was 
informed that was exactly what happened—a bomb from an airplane 
which had been directed at these four boys killed two, cut legs off one 
on the ground and completely severed my brother’s spine. He lived 
three weeks, totally paralyzed. Strange indeed, my brother in France at 
the time, me in the hospital in Vancouver. 

Although in the above case the realistic element is rather pre- 
dominant, in most of the rest of these 14 cases, it is less conspicuous, 
while the dramatizing tendency of the percipient is usually more 
so. In no instance is there reason to think the agent actually thought 
of himself as bringing a message to the percipient, even though in 
some of them he may have had the percipient acutely in mind. 

In a few cases, like Example 11, the discrepancy between the 
agent’s actual motivation and that pictured in the experience is 
clear-cut. 


(Example 11) My son, B, at age 15 left for Scout Ranch in June, 
1954. He telephoned me upon his arrival there and had agreed to 
write often. About a week later, during which no letter had been re- 
ceived, I lay asleep on a front room couch (where I happened to pass the 
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night) and at approximately 8 a.m., I was awakened by the shutting of 
our front door. A few seconds later I opened my eyes and saw B walk 
across to a chair right by my couch and sit down, placing his elbows 
on his knees (as was a custom of his). He immediately said, “Mother, 
I have been too sick to write.” He then vanished. He had looked 
directly at me, and his features were in every way identical with my 
son’s; nor were they vague or “transparent.” 

I arose, considerably alarmed by this unprecedented experience, and 
decided to telephone him. My husband had left the house very shortly 
before on an errand (and through the front door). When he returned 
about 15 minutes later I related the experience and had him place a 
telephone call to B. When contacted he revealed that he had been 
summoned from the infirmary (from which he was about to be dis- 
charged) and that he had been sick all the preceding day with a high 
fever. He reported no awareness correlating with the experience. 


In situations like the above the percipient’s reconstruction ap- 
pears as a complete little drama, appropriate both to the agent’s 
crisis and her own memories and expectations. Since the agent 
is seen as reporting his own crisis the dramatization involved is 


of the simple, one-character type, comparable to that of the auditory 
Examples 3 and 4. 


b. Crisis of another. In the remaining five cases the crisis does 
not concern the agent primarily, but the percipient instead. But 
again, as in some of the auditory cases, the two are so closely 
related that the distinction cannot be considered a real one. The 
crisis of one would be that of the other too. Also, in these cases 
the percipient, as in Example 12, is aware of his own crisis, thus 
removing that item from the list of those to be accounted for by 
extrasensory perception. 


(Example 12) I had been very ill and unhappy and was very 
discouraged with life. I was at home in bed, just recovering from 
typhoid. My one brother had left home after he had worked for my 
father for a year as he had promised. He had left home on a motor- 
cycle to see the United States. (He had a car, a graduation present, 
which he left for me as it would be too expensive for him to run on this 
trip. I tell you this to show that we were very close in many respects.) 
Anyhow, he had been gone maybe a week. One night I awakened and 
sat up in bed—it was not a dream, as I recall looking at the clock. 
It was around 2:00 a.m. There was a sort of a cloud that pulled itself 
together and there was my brother. I was not afraid and put my hand 
out and said, “Brother, what are you doing here?” He took my hand 
and it was the most encouraging handshake and it was flesh and blood— 
just squeezed it gently, smiled (he had a bandage on his head which 
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I wondered about vaguely at the time), then he clouded up and disap- 
peared. It was a lovely experience and gave me courage. When I wrote 
and told him and asked about the bandage, he had been thrown off 
his motorcycle and at the time was unconscious from a head injury when 
I saw and felt him. 


The reconstruction accomplished by the percipient in these five 
cases consists only in a somewhat realistic visual picture of the 
agent, oriented toward the percipient much like the situation in 
Example 10. These five cases involve two characters but even 
if the dramatization necessary could possibly be considered as 
complex as that illustrated in the final two cases of auditory type, 
it certainly would not exceed it. 


General Comments on Auditory and Visual 
Hallucinations of Group A 


In both auditory and visual hallucinations numbers of instances 
are found in which the agent appeared to have no intent to com- 
municate with the percipient. Instead, in both sense modalities the 
experience was realistic, although not necessarily true. The per- 
cipient’s experience conformed to reality, or to what he expected 
the reality to be. (As suggested in Article II the locations of the 
agents, as known by the percipient, may have been background 
influences affecting this tendency.) In the majority of instances in 
both the auditory and visual groups in which the agent appeared 
to have the purpose to communicate, his own crisis was involved. 
In a number of auditory experiences the testimony of the agent 
was available to show that he sometimes did and sometimes did not 
actually have the intention of communicating. These variations 
in agents’ intentions were not reflected in the percipients’ impres- 
sions, for even when the agent was not motivated the percipient’s 
hallucination still pictured him as being so. There were hints 
in those visual cases showing intent to communicate that the condi- 
tions were similar to those in the auditory, but in this group the 
differences were less distinct, and the number of cases was con- 
siderably smaller. On the whole, however, in many of the cases 
reporting a crisis of the agent, the percipient’s experience showed a 
definite dramatization of the simple one-character type. 

In a few instances in both modalities the agent was represented 
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as concerned with a crisis not his own, but the percipient’s. In 
most of these instances, however, the distinction between the indi- 
viduals involved in the crisis could hardly be considered as sufficient- 
ly clear to be meaningful, for often the crisis would have concerned 
the agent too. In a very few instances the situation could be 
judged to be a two-character one for which the necessary dramatiza- 
tion would have been comparatively complex. The evidence of 
this kind, however, could not be considered strong, and especially 
not in view of the small number of cases. It was perhaps only 
sufficient to suggest that two-character situations may sometimes 
occur in cases when the percipient knows the agent to be living. 

The study of this group, then, showed the percipient often 
if not always producing his experience according to his own inter- 
pretation of what the agent might do. The agent’s actual intent 
or purpose seemed not at all to be determinative, nor even in 
any detectable way to have been of direct influence in shaping the 
hallucination. If it appeared from the study reported in Article 
II that the percipient initiated his experience, the suggestion from 
this one is that he shapes it too, often if not always in accordance 
with his idea of the agent’s probable action, whether or not that 
conforms to reality. 

One observation could be made here as to the agent’s actual 
intention as displayed in those instances in this group in which his 
attitude was known. In the examples listed as well as in the cases 
which they represent, no instance occurred in which the agent was 
strongly motivated to communicate and yet was not so represented 
in the percipient’s experience. In other words, in no case did strong 
actual motivation coincide with a hallucinatory experience showing 
an agent with no intent to communicate. Whether this gap in 
the data is merely one existing in the present case collection, or 
whether it means rather that percipients tend to over-dramatize 
rather than under-dramatize, one cannot be sure. 


Group B 


CASES IN WHICH THE AGENT WAS DYING 


The 238 cases with dying agents included 124 auditory and 
114 visual experiences. Of these, 55 auditory and 24 visual cases, 
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or 33% of the total, involved effects not directly human. It will 
be recalled that only 6% of the cases with living agents involved 
cases similar in that the agent was not identifiable, so that this 
difference between the groups is noticeable. Aside from this, how- 
ever, no special differences were found between this group and Group 
A. It will be recalled that the results presented in Article II showed 
Group B to have the characteristics of Group A, rather than those of 
C. The cases of Group B seemed, in other words, to be more like 
experiences with living than like those with deceased agents. When 
analyzed here according to the plan used in Group A they again 
showed results so similar to that group that it seems unnecessary 
to itemize them here. The overwhelming majority of cases showed 
the agents as if intending to communicate, the purpose being, as 
would be expected, to report the crisis (that of dying) of the 
agent. The situations with only five exceptions, were of the one- 
character type, the necessary dramatization correspondingly simple. 
T'.cse exceptions, like those of the last division of cases in Group 
A, involved a second person, but again the crises were so closely 
connected with the agent that it was difficult to decide whether 
a real two-character situation calling for a complex projection had 
been created. If it had it at least was no more clear-cut than that 
found in Group A. For the sake of brevity, therefore, Group B can 
be omitted here since it contributed nothing not to be found in 
Group A. 
Group C 


CASES IN WHICH THE AGENT WAS DECEASED 

In the 88 cases with deceased agents the auditory occurred 39 
times, the visual 49. In each only one case appeared in which 
the manifestation was not directly human, an almost negligible per- 


cent of less than 3. Each group is illustrated and discussed as 
follows : 


Auditory Hallucinations with Deceased Agents 


After eliminating the single instance in which the identity of 
the agent was in question, the method used in outlining previous 


groups was applied to the remaining 38 cases with results as 
follows : 
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1. Agent with no intent. In none of the cases did the message 
indicate an agent without the purpose of communicating to the 
percipient. 

2. Agent with intent. In all 38 cases a voice was heard and 
recognized as that of a known and deceased person. In all instances 
the deceased person taken to be the agent was heard as if speaking 
to the percipient, but in the majority of cases the crisis concerned 
someone other than the agent. 

a. Crisis of agent. In only three instances was the crisis that 
of the agent himself. As mentioned earlier, one would not expect 
many messages coming in the voice of one deceased to refer to that 
person and still be evidential. In two of these three cases, illustrated 
by Example 13, the percipient had not yet learned of the death of 
the agent. These two cases are rather exceptional in that they 
report a death in the first person. The majority of deaths announced 
via an auditory hallucination in the Duke case collection are re- 
ported as coming in an impersonal and unrecognized voice, as 
was mentioned in the article on call cases (2). 


(Example 13) One Sunday morning in October, 1917, I was having 
an extra hour in bed, half asleep and half awake, when I heard quite 
clearly the voice of my husband’s brother saying, “Alice, I am dead.” 
My first thought was, “That’s silly, he couldn’t talk if he were dead.” 
Then he repeated the words twice. There was no need to ask who was 
speaking. The voice was quite clear as though he were in the room 
and I knew it was Tom. By this time I was quite awake. Tom was 
19 years of age, was in the Army in France. He and I were great 
friends. I had had a letter from him on the Wednesday previous and 
was not worried about him. I was in the habit of baking cakes and 
sending parcels to him, but after hearing his voice saying that he was 
dead I knew it was no use sending any more parcels. Three weeks 
later we got word that he had been killed on Friday, two days before 
I heard his voice telling me he was dead. 


The third case, Example 14, was not the report of an agent’s 
death, but rather an “identification” case, an instance in which the 
agent’s ostensible purpose was to say,’““Here I am. Recognize 
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me.” (This case was considered to be evidential because the ex- 
perience was shared by two percipients. ) 


(Example 14) My mother passed away. | had taken care of her 
since 1935 and was with her all through her sickness and death. One 
week later | was sitting in her bedroom. My son was in the next room 
and I heard my mother call me several times by name. | thought it was 
just my imagination, so while I was still trying to convince myself 
that it was imagination my son came to my door and said, “Someone 
is calling you.” I said, “Yes, I heard it too.” He said, “I heard it 
twice,” and to this day he insists he heard it and that it was his grand- 
mother’s voice. About the same time someone knocked at the front 
door. I immediately answered it and there was no one there. 


The situation in these three cases, regardless of the nature of 
the specific message, is comparable to that in preceding ones in 
which the crisis was that of the agent. Only one character is 
involved. The percipient’s impression, or, in the above case, the 
impression of both percipients, could be accounted for by a simple 
dramatization similar to cases in Group A, like Examples 2, 3, and 
4. However, whether it was really comparable only to Example 2 
in which the hallucination was not only realistic but true is, of course, 
the question to be answered. 

b. Crisis of another. The final and largest number of cases are 
the 35 that involved the crisis of someone other than the agent. 
Among these sometimes the percipient was in crisis, sometimes a 
third person. The majority of messages were taken as warnings, 
although advice and information too were sometimes involved, as 
in the several examples below. In the majority of instances, it may 
be observed, the voice was identified as that of a close relative, father, 
mother or grandmother. 

(Example 15) Crisis of percipient—warning. 

My husband and I purchased two lots, one for a home to be built on 
and the other for a family orchard. We chose it for a 50-foot wisteria 
arbor that was 30 years old. 

On one lot there was a twelve-by-twelve-by-twelve cesspool of which 


we knew nothing, for this had been near the old pavilion of the park 
which was subdivided. 

I’d been a widow for about three years. This day, in particular, 
I was out under the trees of the family orchard. Very quietly a voice 
said, “Get off this ground—step away back.” It was just as though my 
husband spoke, he first called my name. Because it was a warning and 
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my given name was so naturally spoken I did not hastily, but deliberately 
walk back from the spot where I had just been standing. 

Crash! I looked down into the filthy cavern of the cesspool. The 
timbers were sodden with rot of the years and the stench was awful. 


(Example 16) Crisis of third person—warning. 

My granddaughter who was staying with me came down with mumps 
and measles. We had the doctor each day. On Friday he didn’t get to 
the house until after 11:00 p.m. He had had two emergencies. She was 
very sick but he said that after a night’s rest she would be much better 
now that the measles were all out, so he gave her a sedative and at 
12:00 I went to bed, confident that she would be all right. 

I never get up until 9:00 and no one disturbs me unless it is im- 
portant. At 6:00 a.m., after only six hours of sleep, I was awakened 
by my deceased mother’s voice saying, “Do something for Sarah quick.” 
I went immediately into her room and could tell by her breathing that 
she had pneumonia. We called the doctor and got her to the hospital 
under an oxygen tent. She was very, very sick. In fact, the specialist 
and the doctor said they didn’t think she had a chance and if it had gone 
on another hour it would have been too late. They said the fact that 
she got the new drug down so soon saved her. 


(Example 17) Crisis of percipient—advice and information. 

Many years ago I was living on a farm in Guatemala. Once my 
husband and I rode to the post station, 18 km. from our house. On 
the way back in the night we came to a rain spout and we met the river 
we had to cross half a mile before we reached it. The whole district 
was over-flowed. There was only one ford to cross it. We found the 
bank and began to cross the river. Suddenly my horse lost the ground 
and began to swim. The current was so strong that the horse turned all 
around and whirled along the rapid wave and I knew that it was im- 
possible for me to reach the shore, surrounded by a deep swamp. In 
this moment I heard the voice of my father, dead since years. He told 
me to try to bring the horse in a right angle to the water. I did so 
and reached the bank where my desperate husband was waiting. 


The crisis in these 35 cases was definitely not that of the agent. 
The situations were clearly of the two-character type and complex 
dramatization would be necessary to account for them. The fact 
cannot be overlooked that the agent was in each instance an indi- 
vidual who would have felt protective to the specific percipient, or, 
on the opposite theory, one to whom it doubtless would have been 
habitual for the percipient to turn in critical times. The signifi- 
cance of this relationship cannot be directly assessed however be- 
cause it could imply either special motivation on the part of the 
agent, or the operation of habitual patterns in the percipient. In 
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other words, it could be interpreted either as the result of the 
deceased individual’s desire still to protect the percipient, as in 
life he would have done, or on the other hand as due to the tendency 
of the percipient to utilize the person who once had protected him 


by having him play the familiar part now in the dramatization of 
the present crisis. 


Visual Hallucinations with Deceased Agents 


Again, only one instance of unidentifiable agency appeared. 
The 48 cases remaining fell into the outline as follows: 


I Ry a PIR as con din nbs oivcs deus be ceceeccntées 25 
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b. Crisis of another 


These 48 cases included those referred to in Article II as show- 
ing unusually high motivation on the part of their agents. On that 


account, they will be analyzed in detail in order to pick up all pos- 
sible suggestions. 


As shown in the above outline, they were divided into two 
nearly equal parts on the question of the intention of the agents. 

1. Agent with no intent. Nine of the 25 cases in which the 
agent seemed to have no intent to communicate involved agents 
whom the percipient had known. In three, like Example 18, how- 
ever, the percipient had not yet learned of the agent’s death. 


(Example 18) I’m a nurse and had been doing 24-hour duty on a 
case with two days off a week, Saturday and Sunday. Saturday, as 
usual, on the way home I stopped at the bank to deposit my check. 
Standing in line awaiting my turn I was watching the other people at 
the various windows when I saw a man come in whom I knew very 
well. My first thought was that he had been very ill, he looked so 
gray. As I was thinking that, he suddenly looked directly at me and 
our eyes held and just as I was about to speak to him he turned and 
went out of the bank. 

When I reached home I was telling an old friend of mine who was 
visiting me about seeing Mr. P, and how badly he looked. She was 
regarding me rather oddly and then said, “I heard he was dead,” and 
I replied, “He couldn’t be and be in the bank too.” I called a friend and 
found out he died on New Year’s several days before. 


If one compares a case like the above with the analogous one in 
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Group A, Example 9, considerable similarity is noticeable. In 
this case, just as in that, the agent was visualized casually and 
realistically and if not according to expectation in Example 18, 
at least in circumstances in which to the percipient his appearance 
seemed normal. In Example 9 the hallucination appeared to have 
been facilitated because the percipient was expecting the agent. 
In Example 18 there was no conscious expectation of seeing the 
agent, yet the percipient doubtless often before had seen the agent 
in casual situations. 

In three more of the 25 cases the percipient knew the agent was 
dead, but saw him, as in Example 19, as if alive and in surroundings 
in which in life he might have been. 


(Example 19) My husband and I had been to see Gertrude 
Lawrence in the comedy “Skylark.” Since the plot of the comedy 
was about a young couple who quarreled over the husband’s expectation 
of his wife’s playing up to the customer’s wife, which she refused to do, 
it reminded us of our own earlier married life and we were laughing and 
joking about similar incidents in our younger days. As we stepped 
from the theatre onto the pavement there on the curb under the bright 
lights stood the solid figure of my father who had died in 1915, over 
20 years before. I was greatly excited and although my husband and I 
were arm in arm, I began to push and shove through the crowd to reach 
his figure. My husband saw it immediately, if not at the same time, 
and was terrified. We came within a yard of it, then my husband 
in a panic pulled me away a half block to the corner of Broadway where 
a taxi drew up for us and we drove to our hotel. 

When we reached the hotel he told me how frightened he was by the 
experience. Said he intended to try to forget it and asked me not to 
speak to him about it again. 

The figure was motionless when we saw it. It was dressed in a 
dinner jacket, white shirt, black tie, the black silk brocade vest, his old- 
fashioned overcoat with a velvet collar, and his old-fashioned Italian soft 
hat that he always wore with his semi-dress clothes. The right hand 
held a cigar with an ash on it a half-inch long. There was no glow 
on the cigar nor any smoke going up from it. His skin was gray, some- 
thing the color of the make-up used for a ghost in a play. I remember 
noting this when I saw “Blythe Spirit’ some years later. My father’s 
nose was slightly askew and pointed a trifle to the left of his face and at 
the tip of his nose there was a tiny scar on the right side. The figure’s 
nose was the same. It did not look at us, and the expression was the 
same as when he was living and our driver was a little late, not 
angry but barely annoyed. I was not then interested in spiritualism 
so the apparition of my father was totally unexpected. 
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Each of the three cases like the above was taken by the percipi- 
ents to be an “identification” case. But the agent's attitude was such 
as to give no overt indication that he had a purpose in appearing. 
In all three, the realistic aspect of the occurrence and the non- 
purposive attitude of the agent suggests Example 9 in which similar 
characteristics featured an experience in which the agent was living. 
In each of the three cases like Example 19, possibly a memory 
factor could have a part in causing the percipient’s experience. In 
Example 19 it would have been connected with the nostalgic over- 
tones of the play just witnessed. 

Three more cases seem to belong here, even though one element 
possessed by them makes the classification a bit uncertain. They 
are instances, illustrated by Example 20, in which the agent showed 
purpose although not the purpose of communicating with the percipi- 
ent. Instead a third party was involved. 


(Example 20) The experience I want to report to you happened in 
1932. I am a nurse and had been called on a case where the mother 
had had a stroke and death was just a matter of time. The family was 
one of the old or early families in our city, and had two maiden daugh- 
ters well past forty years of age. They were a lovely family who 
enjoyed quiet dignified living. Each night as they retired I assured 
them that if there was any change in their mother’s condition I would 
most certainly call them. They had complete confidence in me and never 
came to the mother’s room after retiring. However, one night as I 
sat quietly in the room, a bridge lamp behind me shaded by a shawl 
thrown over it, I heard one of the girls enter the room. I looked up 
and she was standing at the foot of her mother’s hed, hands placed on 
the edge of the bed. She wore a long old-fashioned white flannel night- 
gown with long sleeves and high neck. It did not surprise me that 
one of the daughters had come in to look in on her mother during the 
night, for I know that if my mother were dying I would most certainly 
look in on her during the night, were I in the same house as she. 
Since this was January, it did surprise me that she did not put on 
slippers or a robe. I started to speak to her and warn her that she 
would catch cold, and—poof—there was no one there! I never mentioned 
this to anyone for many years. However, I later met a lady who had 
known this family and I told her of this incident. She said, “Did you 
know that there is one daughter dead? Do you think it was the dead 
girl who came to see her mother that night ?” 


The three cases like this one are in effect “bystander” experiences 
in which, as in the “eavesdropper” auditory cases in Group A, 
represented by Example 1, the percipient seemed merely to take 
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part in a manifestation as if intended for someone else. In these 
too the percipient’s account displays a tendency toward the realistic 
rather than the dramatized type of manifestation even though the 
actual appearance of the figure, on one theory, would have been 
in reality a dramatized construct. 

The final and largest division of the 25 cases showing no intent 


is made up of 16 experiences of the haunting type. These are 
illustrated by Example 21. 


(Example 21) During my first pregnancy I was awakened several 
nights in a row by a sense of being smothered. Actually, I was “huffing 
and puffing” when I became fully awake. I’m not sure yet whether I 
was fully awake or just awakening, but when I looked upward from 
where I lay I could see a tall, heavy woman, dressed in a long flowing 
white robe. I couldn’t make out her features too well, but she did have 
long black hair which fell in a single large curl more than halfway 
down her back. I can still recall her—she made no move towards me 
except to tower over me which, I think, gave me the impression of being 
smothered. After two or three of these episodes | mentioned them 
to my husband’s family and here’s what they told me: they immediately 
recognized the woman from my description and she had been dead 
for almost seven years! She, her husband, and two children were former 
occupants of the house my husband and I were occupying. My mother- 
in-law told me that this woman had had two children and was in very 
poor circumstances finally, so, when she discovered that she was preg- 
nant once again she terminated the pregnancy herself and she died from 
the effects of this action. If there is an association, perhaps the 
pregnancy is it. Anyway, after that, since I was raised a Catholic, I 
said prayers for the repose of her soul and she has never appeared to me 
since. I forgot to mention that the Mother Hubbard type dress she wore 
was made in the very same style as she wore when living. 


In these, the percipient had not known the agent cr been 
familiar with his habits. Yet the manifestation was realistic, and 
like all other realistic types the agent showed no intention of com- 
municating with the percipient. Going back again to Group A and 
Example 9, similarities are noticeable. In that case, the reproduc- 
tion was realistic even though it was not true for the agent’s action 
at the moment. In this case it presumably was to some extent true 
of the agent at some earlier time. The greatest difference that 
remains, then, between cases like Example 9 and these haunting 
cases is the fact that in the former the percipient knew and had 
expectations of the agent, and in these latter he not only had no 
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expectations of him but had never even known him. But by extra- 
sensory processes the percipient could presumably become aware 
of situations like these even if they had occurred at a different time. 
If so, then haunting cases, at least those of the type illustrated here, 
could be explained as constructs of percipients who were sensitive 
to clairvoyant impressions and whose location was such as to lead 
to the realistic form of reproduction. 

In general, the 25 cases with deceased agents that showed no 
intent to communicate seem in many ways to be analogous to the 
similar cases with living agents in which no intention was shown. 
Those, it will be recalled, were classed as realistic rather than 
dramatized. Whatever may be the actual genesis of these with 
deceased agents, they too seem at least to be realistic in form. They 
do not raise the question of the effect of high motivation of the 
agent since the attitude of the agent as pictured by the percipient 
did not suggest it nor would the parapsychical process involved 
if that were clairvoyance of a past event. 

2. Agent with intent. The 23 cases in this category were divided 
as follows between those in which the crisis could be considered that 
of the agent and those in which it concerned someone else. 

a. Crisis of agent. In 14 instances the agent himself was in- 
volved, though in these the word crisis is a misnomer. Instead, they 
are “identification” cases, as were some of the foregoing instances, 
both visual and auditory. They are again instances in which the 
purpose of the agent ostensibly was to say, “Here I am. Recognize 
me.” as in Example 22. 

(Example 22) One member of my family group was a trained 
nurse who served in the armed forces during the Spanish American war. 

I had never seen her in uniform, nor was there as far as I knew a photo- 

graph even of her in uniform. I knew her very well. She died of a 

malignant tumor, and had been dead about 18 months. The family 

had a St. Bernard dog who had been in close contact with the deceased 
the last years of her life. A family group of six had gathered in the 
living room of a farm house in which the parents lived and in which 
room the nurse had died. One wall of the room had four windows 
and the opposite wall had the doors of two closets and a doorway that 
led into a hall. The conversation of the group had nothing to do with 
the deceased member. The six sat in chairs arranged roughly in a line 


parallel to the wall with the windows facing the doorway into the hall. 
The dog lay at my feet. Suddenly there appeared in the doorway 
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a vision of the deceased, attired in her Army uniform. I saw it and 
was startled. The dog arose with his hair somewhat bristling and 
growled. The vision smiled and disappeared. The youngest member of 
the group, who had always shown some mental peculiarities along the 
lines of extrasensory ability, remarked quite casually, “Didn't Alice 
look pretty?” And the group agreed. Then it suddenly dawned on all 
that all six had seen a vision of a non-existent individual. It might be 
said in passing that the nurse had been cremated after death. 


These 14 identification cases, of course, have no immediate 
analogue in Group A, for, on any theory, they would be a special 
result of the decease of the agent and of the percipient’s knowledge 
of the death. Nevertheless, they do classify as representing the 
situation of the agent rather than a crisis of someone else, and as 
such are one-character situations and comparable on the matter of 
projection by the percipient with other crisis-of-the-agent groups. 
The required role would be no more complex than that in Group 
A cases like Examples 10 and 11. 

b. Crisis of another. The remaining nine cases are instances 
in which the crisis concerned someone other than the agent. They 
are very diversified in the types of situations involved, and are 
accordingly difficult to generalize. Five of them, however, can be 
illustrated roughly by Example 23 as instances in which the agent 
warned the percipient or gave advice or consolation about a crisis 
which was soon to affect the percipient. 


(Example 23) Three months after my beloved and very close 
father passed to another world, I had this experience. I was 18 years 
old at the time he was taken ill and I was in training at a local hospital 
(incidentally, my supervisor allowed me to come home and take care of 
him). I was with him until he died and needless to say he became even 
more close and dear to me. 

One night about three months after he left us I had gone to bed and 
fell asleep. I remember I awoke very much at ease and knew my father 
was going to come to me. I waited, mind you, for about a minute, then 
he stood in the doorway and smiled, and said, “Don’t worry, Carolyn, 
everything will be all right. Mama is going to the hospital but she 
will be fine.” Then I called to him and he smiled again and left. No 
one can tell me different. I know I saw my father. Mother and I didn’t 
know at that time she was going to a hospital, but about two months 
later she had to go for a very serious operation. 

This happened 23 years ago. My mother is still healthy and I am 
married and have four fine children. 
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The detail of these five cases was widely different, but the agent 
always brought information involving a second character, informa- 
tion of which the percipient himself was not consciously aware and 
could have secured only by extrasensory perception. In three 
instances the agent was the deceased parent of the percipient, in 
one an acquaintance whom the percipient in life had befriended, 
and in one a brother-in-law. In each instance, except the last, 
the percipient would have had some reason for considering the 
agent a person who would warn him of a crisis. 

The four remaining cases involve situations too complex to be 
generalized. In three, a third person in whom both percipient and 
agent were interested was involved. But the agent’s interest in the 
third person would normally be considered as greater than the per- 
cipient’s. One of these cases was the final one given in Article II, 
in which a deceased mother appeared to her brother-in-law in behalf 
of her living child, his niece, who was in danger. The second, too 
long for reproduction here, was an instance in which a deceased 
father appeared to his daughter in behalf of his living wife, whose 
property rights were in jeopardy from a cause unsuspected by the 
daughter. The third, unique in its type, is given below as Example 
24. 


(Example 24) In answer to my advertisement for a maid, Helen J., 
a fine Swedish woman, came to my door. I was delighted with her 
appearance and capabilities, and so engaged her to come the next morn- 
ing at 9:00. 

At that time came a ring at the door and there stood a young fair- 
haired girl of 16 that I had never seen before. She stepped into the 
room with the assurance of one who is expected, her suitcase in hand. 

I told her the position had been filled. “Oh yes, I was here yesterday 
and you told me to come at 9:00 today.” I explained that there must 
be a mistake for the person I had interviewed was a mature woman, 26 
years old, by the name of Helen J. 

Agnes J. was the name of the girl who now stood before me and 
repeated the conversation of the day before. After a time, bewildered 
and upset, I showed Agnes to her room, saying, “When Helen comes 
you will have to leave.” A week went by and I realized I had in Agnes 
a very incompetent maid. Helen did not again appear. One afternoon, 
resigned to the fact that I had lost Helen, I went to Agnes’ room to 
see if she was comfortably installed and on her dresser was a photo- 
graph. I looked and looked again and excitedly called out, “There is 
the picture of Helen! That is the Helen I interviewed!” Said Agnes, 
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“Oh no, it can’t be, for that is a picture of my mother. She died when 


I was two years old. She was only 26 years old. Yes, her name was 
Helen J.” 


Agnes stayed with me four years and left to marry a fine young man, 
but I shall always feel that her mother’s spirit enveloped and protected 
her little daughter in her first adventure into the working world. 
That thought always helped me to cope with a very incompetent Agnes. 


The final case, Example 25, has features of special interest even 
though in one way, i.e., in the fact that the crisis concerns the 


percipient, it is not more advanced than some cases mentioned 
earlier. 


(Example 25) When I was either 9 or 10 years of age I had an 
experience ... Another child and I were on the roof of the large four- 
story building in which we had an apartment. This was of course 
forbidden territory and we were jumping over the parapets which 
divided various places. Suddenly a red-headed man stood before me in 
some sort of uniform and said, “I’m Jim Jackson, don’t do that.” Then 
he just wasn’t there but when I looked down had I jumped over that 
particular parapet I would certainly have met my death for there 
before me was a yawning abyss of airshaft five stories below to the 
basement. When I told Dad about this Mr. Jackson he was flabber- 
gasted. Then I forgot about the whole thing as children do. 

During World War II, I had to produce a birth certificate. As I 
was Chicago-born I knew it had to be registered there but I was 
unable to find it, so I called on my only living relative, an aunt, who 
told me I was an adopted child and gave me the dates. I was born 
Dorothy Jackson, a third child of James and Mary Ellen in Chicago, 
November 27, 18—. I never learned anything about my natural parents 
nor have I ever experienced another manifestation. Until my hair 
turned white I was, however, a strawberry blonde. 


The above case is unusual in that the percipient was a child and 
in that she had never known of her father or even his name. 

The situations in this final group of cases all involved more than 
one character. The dramatizations necessary in each would definite- 
ly have been complex. At the highest estimate of the situations 
in Groups A or B scarcely any of those cases were so distinctly 
of the two-character type. One can fairly ask whether the compli- 
cated situation in cases like Examples 24 or 25 would not neces- 
sitate a more complex projection than any met with elsewhere. 
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General Comments on Auditory and 
Visual Hallucinations of Group C 


No auditory cases were reported indicating no intent to com- 
municate but over half the visual ones were in that category and 
showed the same realistic form that characterized the no-intent 
cases of Group A. 

In a few auditory cases and a larger number of visual ones 
the crisis was the agent’s. These were, as in Group A, one-character 
situations and like them could have been produced by a simple 
dramatization. 

In 35 auditory and 9 visual cases, however, someone other 
than the agent himself, either the percipient or a third person, was 
represented as concerned in the crisis. The hallucinatory projection 
necessary to account for them would have to have been more com- 


plex than for any other case in any of the other groups of psi 
hallucinations. 


Comparison of Groups and General Discussion 


This study began with two objectives. . The first was to find out 
whether the character of a psi hallucination appears to be changed 


according to the motivation of the agent; the second, to see if 
differences related to the motivational aspects of the agents appear 
to bear on the survival question, possibly by marking a difference 
between experiences in which the agent is deceased from those in 
which he is living. 

On the first objective no regular relationship was found be- 
tween the agent’s intention to communicate as pictured in the per- 
cipient’s experience, and his actual intent. In some instances the two 
coincided, in others they did not. 

When the two were the same the experience was realistic and 
true and the agent may or may not have intended to communicate. 
But realism was no indication of correctness, for some realistic 
experiences were not true, at least not at the time. In these 
instances, the percipient apparently projected or dramatized his 
own version of what he thought the agent’s intention would be. 
In was possible that all realistic cases were projections, some 
happening to coincide with reality, others not. 
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The unrealistic experiences always showed the agent as intending 
to communicate with the percipient, but here again that appearance 
was unreliable. Sometimes in reality he did intend to do so, 
sometimes he did not, but from the percipient’s account alone the 
difference could not have been detected. 

On the second objective, the results were in a way affirmative. 
The cases with deceased agents did show a meaningful difference 
from those with living agents, a difference, however, that at the 
most was related only indirectly to the motivation of the agents. 
But similarities between the groups were found too. Both these and 
the differences must be discussed, for the differences did not cut 
decisively between groups A, and groups B and C and divide 
those with living agents from those with deceased agents. Instead, 
Group C showed some similarities to Group A, with its living 
agents; and Group B, with dying agents, had the characteristics 
of Group A so entirely as to appear to be not different in kind at 
all, but rather selected from Group A on the basis of a special type 
of crisis of the agent, that of dying. 

The similarities between Groups A and C were extensive. Ac- 
cording to the analysis used, C contained all the subgroups found in 
A. One of the most significant of these similarities was the fact 
that in Group C were some experiences, as in A, which showed 
the agent as not intending to communicate with (i.e., as indifferent 
to) the percipient. That meant that strong motivation does not 
characterize all cases in which the apparent agents were deceased 
but that just as when the agent is living the experience may occur 
when he has no intention of communicating. In both groups, too, 
cases appear in which the agent appeared to be motivated to com- 
municate. But, as just mentioned, that appearance was found not 
reliable in those cases of Group A in which it could be checked. 
Whether or not the impression of agent motivation in the cases with 
deceased agents was equally unreliable one cannot say, but at least 
the doubt is raised. 

One of the further similarities between the groups that should 
be noted was the fact that, in each, some cases were found in which 
the crisis concerned the agent, some in which it concerned instead 
the percipient or a third person. But in connection with this point, 
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the difference between the two groups comes in. It was a signifi- 
cant difference in the proportion of one- and two-character situa- 
tions. These proportions vary widely for the two groups A and 
C. When agents are living, only nine percent of the cases report 
a crisis of anyone but the agent. In fact, even in those that include 
someone else, the agent too is usually himself so closely concerned 
that the distinction is rather doubtful. But in the Group C cases, 


about 72 percent involve a crisis concerning someone other than the 
agent. The figures are: 


Agent with Intent Crisis of Crisis of Total 
Agent Another 
Group A 
Auditory 159 13 172 
Visual 14 5 19 
“173 (91%) 18 (9%) 191 
Group C 
Auditory 3 35 38 
Visual 14 9 23 


‘17 (28%)  44(72%) 61 


Now, of course, as noted earlier, the small number of cases in 
Group C in which a crisis of the agent is reported would be ex- 
pected. Deceased agents on any theory would be supposed to be 
concerned with crises of the living, except for instances in which the 
percipient does not yet know of the death of the percipient. The 
question is rather why in Group A do so few cases occur in which 
the crisis involves someone other than the agent? In other words, 
why are cases with living agents predominately one-character 
situations, while those with deceased agents include a much larger 
proportion with two characters? On the theory that the hallucina- 
tions are percipient projections, why should those with living agents 
be limited to a simpler kind of construct or dramatization than those 
with deceased ? 

The two answers suggested earlier are both possible. One of the 
two would come within the framework of the powers of the living 
percipient. The other calls in an influence from the discarnate. 
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The latter would say that in Group A cases the percipient’s tendency 
to dramatize, when unsupplemented by an influence from the dis- 
carnate agent, is unlikely to go beyond the comparatively simple 
type necessary for one-character crisis-of-the-agent cases. But in 
the more complicated situations of Group C the suggestion would 
be that an influence of the discarnate is shown; that is, the continu- 
ing purposes of the discarnate are added to and augment any 
dramatic tendency of the percipient and thus yield results not found 
in Group A cases. 

On the other hand, the answer possible within the framework of 
the living percipient would be that the dramatizing tendency of the 
percipient is restricted or inhibited when agents he knows to be 
living are involved, just as it seems to be when he knows the agent 
is in his own immediate environment (as shown in Article I1). The 
percipient’s common sense (his cultural heritage?) sets limits on 
the powers he can ascribe to the living agent so that even in his 
tendency toward unconscious dramatization he cannot too far exceed 
them. It is therefore usually only when the agent is someone known 
to be deceased that the tendency to project or dramatize is likely 
to be quite released. Even then, in many instances it would seem the 
tendency is to hallucinate realistically and thus produce, even with 
deceased agents, hallucinations that picture the agent as without 
intent to communicate with the percipient (Examples 19 and 20). 
But sometimes conditions calling out the dramatizing tendency are 
present and then no common-sense bounds exist if a deceased person 
is involved, for no traditional impossibilities limit the deceased. 
He who in life has been concerned for the welfare of the percipient 
can be assumed still to be so concerned, and the same kind of 
dangers he once would have warned against he warns against now 
too, still keeping the viewpoint of the living, that danger to life-— 
that death—should be avoided. 

What will it take to decide between these two possible solutions 
to the problem? At this point the discussion mentioned above 
between Saltmarsh and Rhine is apropos, for the upshot of that 
was that no evidence so far conceivable would be more effective 
proof for the hypothesis of discarnate existence than that which 
would show peculiarity of motivation such as would be appropriate 
only to the deceased individual. 
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The final several cases in this article and Article II are instances 
in which the motivation and interest of the agents in the specific 
situation would apparently have been stronger than that of the 
percipients. By the criteria used in this study, the percipient con- 
structs necessary in these examples would call for the most com- 
plicated dramatizations encountered among these hallucinatory ex- 
periences, and hence would be the most difficult of all cases to explain 
without considering that the influence of a discarnate agent may 
have played a part. Yet a decision as to the relative strength of 
the motives of the several agents, differing as they do in nature 
according to the individual situation, would call for a technique or 
standard of judgment well beyond the confines of the present study. 
Also, these hallucinatory cases that, because of the appearance of 
strong motivation of their agents, raise the question of survival 
are by themselves too limited in number to carry much weight. 
If one were to evaluate them only as hallucinatory experiences, 
in consideration of the hundreds of other hallucinations from which 
they have been selected, they could scarcely be said to have more 
than a limited suggestive value. 

There are, however, other types of spontaneous psi experiences 
besides the hallucinatory that appear to bear on the survival question. 
They too should be studied and the attempt made to work out a 
method of determining the extent to which the motivation shown 
is peculiar only to the deceased agent. From such a study perhaps 
an advance might be made toward a decision between the two 
hypotheses, both of which, as far as the outlook presented here 
is concerned, must be considered tenable. If this study has brought 
into better focus the facts on which they rest so that the difficulties 
in each can be more readily envisaged, it has served its main purpose. 


In the three articles of this series I have looked at psi hallucina- 
tions in the context of today’s parapsychological knowledge. Since 
clairvoyance is now an established process it is no longer necessary 
in ESP occurrences to attribute the initiation of the phenomenon 
to an agent. In clairvoyant experiences no agent is necessary. 
Even when one is present, as in the GESP type of situation, the 
determining role once attributed to him must now, in most instances, 
be questioned. 
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The bearing of these studies on the issue of spirit survival may 
be their most useful aspect, for in research on any unknown it can 
be just as important to find out where not to look for evidence as 
where to hope to find it. The support once seen for survival in 
the “evidence” of psi hallucinations, especially those of the dying 
and the dead, can scarcely any longer be urged in view of present 
parapsychological knowledge. The indications are, instead, that 
the percipient generates the hallucination, agent and all, and the 
nature of his projection depends on his knowledge of and ex- 
pectation of the agent at the time. If influences from the discarnate 
are to be detected in such experiences, then the suggestion is strong 
that it would have to be on other grounds than their hallucinatory 
form. 

Because of space limitations some points of interest have had to 
be omitted. For instance, the topic of joint hallucinations, i.e., 
cases in which more than one percipient shares the effect, has not 
been discussed, nor has the meaning of the many instances of non- 
human manifestations connected especially with hallucinations in- 
volving dying agents. These and several other rather secondary 
aspects of the phenomena had at least for the present to be passed 
over in favor of the seemingly more significant issues. 

On the point of joint hallucinations, however, the observation 
deserves to be made that the evidence from cases is sufficiently good 
that the actual occurrence can scarcely be questioned. In the present 
collection however they are reported much less frequently than 
when Myers said that in the cases then under consideration an 
average of one in three was shared. His cases were selected, and 
therefore the total against which his comparison was made can be 
questioned. In the present comprehensive collection, shared ex- 
periences are comparatively rare. If it were possible to rule out 
such factors in their explanation as suggestion or extrasensory per- 
ception, then there would be cause to think that such instances were 
something other than hallucinatory. 

The fact is indisputable, however, that instances of reported 
joint percipience make up only a fraction of all those in which two 
potential percipients are involved. In many if not most such situa- 
tions the second person does not share the experience, so that in 
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them at least the hallucinatory nature of the percipient’s experience 
need not be questioned. One can then consider psi hallucinations 
without going into the topic of shared experiences. On any theory 
they would seem to be special cases. Whether or not they would 
be of significance in some instances on the survival problem would 
depend on their special characteristics and attributes, and not on 
their hallucinatory form. 

The meaning of the large number of non-human manifestations 
at the time of a death too can remain a topic presumably of more 
potential significance for survival than for hallucinatory experience. 
In Group B it will be recalled that 33 percent of the cases were 
in this category. The manifestations consisted of sounds like 
knocks, raps, footsteps, aberrant clock-striking, etc. The majority 
of these experiences, unlike any other group of auditory hallucina- 
tions, were heard by more than one percipient and if two parties were 
present were almost invariably heard by both. This fact strongly 
suggests that, in the main, experiences of this kind may not be 
hallucinatory. Possibly they are instead actual sounds which could 
be accounted for in different ways not necessary to enumerate here. 
If so, this group too would rightfully fall outside the boundary of 
hallucinations. But whatever their nature, if they be of significance 
for survival, the fact could only be ascertained by an investigation 
different from the kind involved here. 

This kind, it should be repeated, is based on the experiences 
people think occur. It is one designed to raise suggestions and 
possibly even to clarify concepts, without settling anything. Final 
conclusions depend upon tests, so controlled that interpretations can- 
not be ambiguous. 
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COMMENTS AND LETTERS 


MRS. RHINE’S CONCLUSIONS ABOUT 
SURVIVAL: A CRITIQUE 


sy Hornect Hart 


THE BASIC QUESTION AT ISSUE 


Apparitional Phenomena Have Hitherto Been Regarded as Having 
a Bearing on the Survival Hypothesis. 


In the cooperative report by the present writer and associated 
collaborators, published in May, 1956, an attempt was made to 
present at least the rudiments of a definitive study of previous system- 
atic investigations into apparitional phenomena (2, pp. 231-39 et 
passim). That study concluded that, in view of the detailed data 
there presented, and of the critical analysis of previous discussions 
of the problem, “it is submitted that the burden of proof now rests 
with those who would argue that apparitions provide no evidence 
of survival” (2, p. 235). 


A Directly Opposite Generalization Has Now Been Presented by 
Dr. Louisa E. Rhine.' 


In the March, 1957, number of the Journal of Parapsychology 
(5, p. 13), she has published an article of which the final sentence 
in the editorial abstract is as follows: 


The possibility herein suggested, that the percipient initiated the 
experience, would have to be eliminated before a case could be made 
for psi hallucinations as bearing directly on the survival question. 


A fuller summary of the position taken by L. E. R. may be 
abstracted from her article as follows: 


To what extent are such experiences [visual apparitions in which 
a deceased person is represented] started by action on the part of an 
agent? As pointed out in the preceding article, the old idea of the 
nature of psi hallucinations was that they were essentially telepathic 
transfers. And the assumption in regard to telepathy was that the agent 
initiated the experience, whether or not he was living, dying, or already 
dead. 


* Hereafter referred to as L. E. R. 
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Today, however, with the occurrence of clairvoyance established and 
a broader view of ESP in mind, the concept of initiative in a telepathic 
transfer must be reconsidered. . . 

The purpose of the present study, then, was to extend the inquiry 
regarding the initiating influence to psi hallucinations in general. The 
objective was to see how far it would be possible to explain this larger 
range of phenomena as having been induced primarily by the percip- 
ients themselves, with the agents serving in the minor role of “tar- 

The fact that the agent often appears to be showing “life after 
death,” by appearing to exert action and even initiative, cannot be inter- 
preted at face value. 

The hallucinatory form in itself would seem, from the comparisons 


made herein, not to be directly significant on the question of survival 
(5, pp. 14, 15 and 45). 


To many of the outstanding leaders in psychical research during 
past decades, and to a good many who are interested in it today, the 
survival hypothesis is of crucial interest. L. E. R.’s major con- 
clusions,” if allowed to pass unchallenged, might influence to a major 
degree the trend of thinking and research in this field. It would 
seem to be in the best traditions of science that a pronouncement so 
significant and so supported by prestige should be subjected to 
searching critical examination before it is allowed to pass into the 
established archives of the literature. 


The Following Critique Is Based upon Three Methodological Postu- 
lates. 


Those postulates the present writer believes to be widely—and, 
indeed, almost universally—accepted by scientific workers. The 
question to which this critique seeks a dispassionate answer is this: 
“Has L. E. R. conformed to, or rejected and departed from, these 


*In a letter commenting on a preliminary draft of this critique, L. E. R. 

comments: “I have already so often repeated that my studies are not leading 
me to conclusions (as you call the lines quoted) but to new suggestions. . 
In her rejoinder to previous comments by the present writer she stated: “I ‘am 
not attempting to prove a proposition by the use of cases. I use them only as 
material from which to draw suggestions for the inspiration and guidance of 
future research” (6, p. 76). 

However, on the next to the last page of the article under consideration, she 
concludes: “If one goes on to look for evidence on the survival question in this 
material, this study would indicate that it would have to be on some other phase 
than that of the hallucinatory form itself” (6, p. 45). And on that same page she 
says: “The conclusion can drawn, therefore, that the Group C cases too can 
be considered as originating with the percipient, be the hypothetical agent’s situa- 
tion what it may” (Italics added). 
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three postulates?” If it should be found that she has, to any 
serious degree, abrogated these postulates, what effects do her de- 
partures have upon the validity of her conclusions? The three postu- 
lates are as follows: 

1. That before general conclusions are drawn from any body 
of data, the evidential authenticity of those data shall be examined 
critically. 

2. That the hypotheses advanced and the conclusions reached by 
investigators who have published previous studies in the field shall 
be taken into account openmindedly and dispassionately, and that 
the agreements and disagreements between the previous findings 
and those of the current investigation shall be set forth clearly. 

3. That before any general conclusions are drawn, data of the 
same categories collected by other investigators shall be taken into 
account, so far as they have a clear and definite bearing on the 
hypotheses being examined in the investigation in question. 


L. E. R. DISAVOWED TESTS OF EVIDENTIALITY 


Criteria of evidentiality were stated with explicit detail in 
previous studies in this field by the present author (1, 2). The 
evidentiality ratings there described were developments and refine- 
ments of criteria which have been explicitly stated and progressively 
developed in earlier Proceedings of the societies for psychical re- 
search. 

The criteria under which the cases examined by L. E. R. were 


collected were stated by her in an earlier article as follows (3, pp. 
165-66) : 


Cases were .. . selected with the idea of obtaining as wide a 
range of suggestions as possible and no material was excluded 
that could contribute to that end. Cases were acceptable, therefore, 
with or without supplementary validation if they seemed to be contributed 
in good faith and by apparently sane individuals. 


L. E. R.’s justification for thus dispensing with the tests of 
evidentiality which have been insisted upon by her predecessors was 
stated as follows: 


The general attitude and objective of case studies was that suggested 
by J. B. Rhine. The objective as he outlined it was to use case material 


as a source of suggestions for research, but not as proof of anything (3, 
p. 165). 
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L. E. R.’s statement about the way her cases were collected 
implies that they were sifted to some degree in relation to certain 
unparticularized and presumably subjective criteria—such as her 
judgment as to whether her correspondents were sane or not, and 
whether they wrote in good faith. Since she undertook to sift out 
her cases to that extent, one may well ask why she did not raise 
further questions. 

An instance is her Example 19 (5, pp. 40-41), which states 
points which may be abridged as follows: 


My step-brother told me about 5 years ago that .. . he saw his 
deceased sister-in-law coming across the street as natural as life with 
the wind blowing her dress. . . . She said, as plain as if she were there 
in the flesh, “C-——-, I want you to go to your mother’s and get D—— 
(her young daughter). Your mother has whipped her unmercifully 
and she is sick in bed... .” 


My step-brother . . . immediately went to his mother’s in an adjoining 
town and found D—— in bed sick from the whipping she had re- 
ceived.... 


Here is a case reported to L. E. R. at second-hand, based on a 
verbal statement received five years previously, in which no statement 
is made as to whether the percipient had reason to believe that his 
mother had been addicted to whipping D ' 

The question thus arises as to the extent to which cases collected 
as uncritically as L. E. R.’s have been can be used safely as a basis 
for the kinds of conclusions which she draws. 





L. E. R.’S HYPOTHESES 
DISREGARD FINDINGS DEVELOPED IN PREVIOUS 
STUDIES 


Let me clarify further the meaning of the second methodological 
postulate, stated earlier in this critique, as I understand it. It does 
not mean that any investigator is precluded or discouraged from 
formulating fresh, novel, creative hypotheses. Creativity and new 
developments are highly to be desired. What is implied is that the 
time, the resources, and the efforts of all involved are likely to be 
wastefully dissipated if a new investigation starts off without due 
acquaintance with and consideration of the most careful and signifi- 
cant work which has been carried out in the field previously. 
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L. E. R.’s Hypothesis 


In order to bring this postulate to bear upon the study now in 
question, let us summarize the hypothesis which L. Ek. R. is explor- 
ing in her present article (5, pp. 20, 21, 27-8, 31, 32, 36, and 37). 

She takes it for granted that an apparition is a hallucinatory 
experience. [The Merriam-Webster Dictionary defines hallucina- 
tion as follows: “Perception of objects with no reality, or experience 
of sensations with no external cause... .”] Her hypothesis is 
that such hallucinations are produced by the percipient, with the aid 
of extrasensory clues. 


Among Hypotheses Developed by Previous Investigators, Which 
L. E. R. Appears to Have Ignored Have Been the Following: 


The cooperative report on “Six Theories About Apparitions,” 
which was published in the Proceedings of the S. P. R. in May, 1956, 
summarized four psychical research hypotheses as follows (2, p. 


224): 


The Gurney hypothesis interpreted apparitions as mental hallucina- 
tions, created by individual percipients in response to telepathic impulses 
directly or indirectly received from the appearer. 

The Tyrrell hypothesis regarded apparitions as idea-patterns produced 
currently or very recently by the subconscious levels of the percipient, 
with or without the co-operative assistance of the unconscious of the 
appearer. 

The Myers-Price theory, which has been further developed by 
Raynor C. Johnson, suggests that apparitions are etheric images, created 
currently, or in the past, by some mental act. 


The hypothesis developed in the codperative report itself was 
designated “A Revised ‘Etheric-Object’ Hypothesis,” and was in- 
troduced and stated as follows (2, pp. 228-30) : 


‘The above analysis has shown that none of the alternative hypotheses 
is adequate to account for the data. In order to accommodate all the 
above facts, it would seem to be necessary to entertain some such hy- 
pothesis as the following: Let us suppose that every physical object 
(including human bodies, and other living animals) has an etheric 
counterpart, similar to it in every detail. Let us suppose that etheric 
objects may also be created by imagination, by imitating, modifying, or 
combining the etheric objects found in nature. Let us suppose that these 


etheric objects differ from physical objects in [seven specified particu- 
lars]. 


If L. E. R.’s hypothesis is examined in comparison with the four 
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hypotheses summarized above, it will be seen that she ignores the 
position taken by H. H. Price and Raynor Johnson, and also the 
hypothesis which emerged from the cooperative report, and simply 
takes it for granted that the assumption of Gurney and of Tyrrell, 
that apparitions are hallucinatory, is unquestionably correct. 

L. E. R.’s hypothesis appears to differ from Gurney’s only by 
virtue of the fact that she lays more stress on clairvoyance. 


L. E, R. DRAWS CONCLUSIONS WHICH ARE 
INCONSISTENT WITH DATA COLLECTED BY OTHER 
INVESTIGATORS 


The third of the methodological postulates is that before any 
general conclusions are drawn from a specified body of data, data 
of the same categories collected by other investigators shall be taken 
into account, so far as they have clear and definite bearings on the 
hypotheses being examined in the investigation in question. In 
her article L. E. R. has based her conclusions practically entirely 


upon her own cases, without taking any reasonable account of cases 
collected by her predecessors. 


Is This Third Postulate Valid? 


In a letter dated June 17, 1957, commenting on a preliminary 
draft of the present critique, L. E. R. said: 
I cannot . . . feel the force of your demand that I should take your 


studies into account in reporting mine. Even if they were technically 
on the same point—which they are not—I would have no obligation to 


do so. 

Obviously, every investigator is free to ignore whatever he or she 
regards as irrelevant. But the traditions of scholarly research cer- 
tainly call for the due consideration of past accumulations of data and 
theory when offering a new body of evidence and a new set of 
methodological suggestions about future research. If L. E. R. 
knows of other definitive studies, covering systematically previous 
research on the subject of apparitions as related to the survival 
problem, she might well (at least briefly) have indicated that fact. 
Since her conclusions so explicitly contradict those of the most nearly 
definitive study in this field which has appeared in recent years, it 
is certainly in order to analyze the reasons for the discrepancy 
between her conclusions and those of other investigators. 
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Specifically, her study is open to question because of three re- 
spects in which the data of other investigators call for major modifi- 
cations of her conclusions : 


1. She describes inaccurately a major previous investigation. 


Among the most eminent pioneers in the scientific study of 
apparitions were Edmund Gurney and F. W. H. Myers. About 
their work, L. E. R. says (5, p. 44): 

Since, as has been discussed earlier, emphasis in the writings of 
Gurney and Myers was almost wholly on cases with dead or dying 
agents, it is easy to see now why these authors arrived at the conclusions 
they did. 

In the article presently under discussion L. E. R. gives no 
citation of Gurney or Myers. But in her preceding article she cited 
not only Myers’ Human Personality but also Gurney, Myers, and 
Podmore’s Phantasms of the Living (4, p. 256). Now, if the 
emphasis of Gurney and Myers “was almost wholly on cases with 
dead or dying agents,” why did they give to the major work which 
L. E. R. has cited the title Phantasms of the Livinc? In my 
own study of 99 cases of ESP projection, I gave specific references 
to 12 such cases drawn from the very works of Gurney and Myers 
to which L. E. R. in her earlier article referred. If L. E. R. had 
taken those 12 cases adequately into account I doubt whether she 
could have arrived at the conclusions stated in her article. 


2. L. E. R. ignores classes of cases which are incompatible with the 
conclusions which her article reaches. 


For present purposes, an outstandingly important function of 
the tabulations presented in the “Six Theories... .”” study (2, pp. 
159-71) is to compare specifically the characteristics of apparitions 
of the dead or dying with those of apparitions of living persons who 
remember being projected. If L. E. R had taken fully into account 
the reality of this latter type of phenomenon, one of her most basic 
assumptions would have been nullified—namely, her taking for 
granted that apparitions are subjective hallucinations experienced 
and created by the percipient. Table 5 in the codperative report 
tabulates the experiences reported by persons who gave evidential 
records of having experienced ESP projection. These correspond 
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quite significantly with the characteristics noted by persons who 
perceived these apparitions and also apparitions of the dead and 
dying. But if an apparition can be experienced both from within 
and from without at the same time, what becomes of L. E. R.’s as- 
sumption that nothing objectively real is involved? How can the 
percipient be the instigator and creator of an apparition of a living 
person, when the appearer has experienced emerging in that appari- 
tional form, traveling to points distant from his physical body, and 
there being observed as an apparition by the percipient? And if 
we are to be loyal to the ideals of dispassionate inductive science, 
such a highly significant body of data as this series of reports of 
conscious apparitions of the living must be frankly confronted, 
analyzed with impartial objectivity, and either shown to be un- 
worthy of scientific consideration, or else interpreted adequately by 
the hypotheses offered by the investigator. 

The cooperative report reached the conclusion, after having 
examined various alternative theories rigorously and after having 
discussed alternative viewpoints fairly exhaustively, that “the burden 
of proof now rests with those who would argue that apparitions 
provide no evidence of survival” (2, p. 235). Since L. E. R. has 
ignored the hypotheses painstakingly supported by the factual in- 
vestigations of various previous students of the subject, and since 
she has ruled crucial evidence out of consideration without offering 
any acceptable reasons for that exclusion, it can hardly be said that 
she has justified the negative conclusions stated in her article. 


3. L. E. R. ignores previous evidence of differences between types 
of apparitions. 


The danger of ignoring previous studies is further illustrated by 
the following statements in L. E. R.’s article (5, p. 33): 


Judging by the indications of this study, the hallucinations that occur 
at the time of death show the same general characteristics as those in 
which the agent is living. 


The same idea is reiterated later in the article (5, p. 44) : 


For all that this analysis disclosed, these hallucinations [involving 
dying agents] might all have occurred while the agents were still living, 
for they were in no essential way different. They gave no evidence of 


any particular type or form of experience peculiar to the central event, 
the life-death transition. 
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The generalizations thus offered by L. E. R. require to be 
modified in important respects when the statistical evidence pre- 
viously collected is taken into consideration. The codperative report 
on “Six Theories About Apparitions” (2, pp. 158-69) reached two 
conclusions on the basis of rigorous statistical analysis. First, 
with respect to the great majority of 45 systematically tabulated 
traits, apparitions of the dead and the dying are essentially similar 
to conscious apparitions of the living. 

On the other hand, a second conclusion emerges—namely, that 
highly significant differences do occur in suitable functional con- 
nections between apparitions of the dead, the dying, and the living. 
This has been shown with tests of statistical reliability in a table 
entitled “Distinctive Characteristics of Five Different Types of 
Apparitions: Percentage Distributions.” Apparitions of persons 
dead 12 hours or longer (38 cases) were far more likely to have 
had an emotional bond with the location where they appeared and 
were much less likely to have had an emotional bond with the 
percipient than were other types of apparitions. Apparitions of per- 
sons dead 12 hours or longer also were seen repeatedly much more 
frequently than other types of apparitions. Apparitions of persons 
dead less than 12 hours (22 cases) showed a significantly greater 
tendency to give evidence of the death of the appearer than did 
other types of apparitions. Apparitions of persons at or very near 
the point of death (44 cases) were also far more likely to give 
evidence of the death of the appearer than were other apparitions. 
They were also much less likely to have had an emotional bond with 
the location in which they appeared. 

Apparitions of living persons, without clear evidence of full 
memory afterwards on the part of the appearer (36 cases) were 
much more likely to have occurred at a crisis other than the ap- 
pearer’s actual death, were much more likely to be collectively 
perceived, and were much more likely to have been associated with 
the appearer being reported to have directed special attention toward 
the percipient than in other types of apparitions. Apparitions of 
living persons with evidence of fairly full memory afterwards (25 
cases) were also much more likely to involve reports that the 
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appearer had been directing special attention toward the percipient 
at the time of the apparition. 

The above differences are open to a variety of interpretations. 
However, when general conclusions are being drawn, the methodo- 
logical postulate listed in the beginning of this critique would call 
for at least some recognition of the fact that L. E. R.’s findings as 
to lack of differences between these types of apparitions is out of 
line with much more careful statistical studies previously published. 


CONCLUSION 


L. E. R.’s conclusions, if accepted uncritically on the basis of 
the authority which their origin would appear to give them, might 
be taken as nullifying the conclusions reached in the collaborative 
studies of ESP projection and of various types of apparitions in 
which the present writer has had a part. The major purpose of this 
critique has been to point out that the conclusions offered by L. E. R. 
have not been established under the three methodological postulates 
cited at the beginning of this article, and which are generally taken 
for granted by scientific workers. L. E. R. has dismissed the 
necessity for a critical examination of the evidential authenticity of 
her data. She has largely ignored the hypotheses set forth in 
previous systematic studies in this field, and in some cases where 
she has referred to them, she has been inaccurate in her summaries 
of them. She has excluded from serious consideration data relating 
to ESP projection which, if taken adequately into account, would 
have called for radical modifications of her conclusions. 

In view of the above facts about L. E. R.’s article, the present 
writer feels that her basic conclusions should be rejected. Ap- 
paritions of the living, the dying, and the dead (to which she 
gives the question-begging designation of “psi hallucinations”) do 
have a direct bearing on the survival question. 

In view of the fact that L. E. R.’s collection of cases is one 
of the largest currently in existence, it is highly to be desired that her 
data be analyzed with searching impartiality. It is to be hoped 
that this may still be accomplished—by the Rhines or by other 
investigators. 
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Sociology Department 
Centre College 
Danville, Kentucky 


To THE EpiTors: 


Dr. Hart criticizes what he calls my “conclusions about survi- 
val,” but I hope it is clear to other readers of my articles that I 
have not drawn any conclusions. It was, I assume, more difficult 
to find serious fault with what I am really doing; mine is plainly 
an exploratory effort with no thought of drawing final conclusions 
even about hallucinations, to say nothing about the larger question 
of survival. It is true that my frankly introductory findings have 
not suggested anything like Dr. Hart's own interpretations, inter- 
pretations which he presents as definite conclusions. That is to say, 
he attempts to make proof of spontaneous cases. I think most of the 
careful students of parapsychology will agree this cannot be done. 


Louisa E. Rhine 
Parapsychology Laboratory 
Duke University 
Durham, North Carolina 








BOOK REVIEWS 


BiBLioGRAPHY OF ParapsyCHOLOGY compiled by George Zorab. 
New York: Parapsychology Foundation, Inc., 1957. 127 pp. 


To select a bibliography of parapsychology from the hetero- 
geneous mass of literature embracing the subject matter is a complex 
and almost thankless task. There are several reasons for this. 
Parapsychology includes a range of phenomena more diverse than 
almost any other science. In addition, probably no science has seen 
so much of its literature written by either lay people or workers with 
little scientific training. Thus both the range of subject matter 
and the great variety of the talent describing it have made the litera- 
ture most uneven in quality. There is an additional factor that 
has made the bibliographer’s task harder. Undoubtedly no other 
scientific field has seen as many attempts at popularization, and 
while this indicates the great intrinsic interest of parapsychology, it 
also encourages a lamentable tendency toward speculation and un- 
critical thinking. 

So the bibliographer’s task is not an easy one. He may be 
forced by the constraints of acceptable standards and other limiting 
factors to pick and choose from this mass of literature. The inevi- 
table result is that there is bound to be disagreement among the 
readers about the appropriateness of the selections. In fact, there is 
likely to be dissatisfaction even about the arrangement of such 
a bibliography. Such is the case in the Bibliography of Parapsy- 
chology which has been compiled by Mr. George Zorab. For ex- 
ample, the category “Mental Phenomena,” as used in this bibliog- 
raphy, seems to me to be rather confusing and contains diverse 
topics like “Survival Hypothesis” and “Telepathy” when the ad- 
vantages of housing these topics under one such roof are not ap- 
parent. In addition, there is a tendency for references dealing 
primarily with one topic to be placed under another title. For 
example, ‘““The Recording Error Criticism of Extrachance Scores,” 
an article by J. L. Kennedy dealing with motivated recording errors, 
is found under “Statistical Methods,” while the section headed 
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“Criticisms” goes begging with only four entries (where it might 
have had forty). 

However, scattered throughout other sections are abundant 
references dealing with criticism of ESP research, such as articles 
by Kennedy, Lemmon, and Skinner, located, for some reason, under 
“Telepathy.” Further confusion is evident in the section supposedly 
dealing with articles about telepathy where one finds listed such 
experiments as the Pratt-Woodruff series and others which were 
conducted under clairvoyant conditions. Errors of this sort can do 
much to confuse the beginner, and it is this failure to classify the 
items in a consistent manner that is perhaps the most serious short- 
coming of the book. 

I believe that this bibliography—or almost any other—must be 
judged on its usefulness to the worker who uses it. While exhaus- 
tiveness and the quality of work selected do enter into this pragmatic 
consideration, they are not as important as easy, logical accessibility 
of material presented. One of the single most useful devices which 
could have been worked into a short bibliography of this type would 
be a concise characterization of the general content of each reference 
cited—or at least of the basic articles. While such an addition 
might have doubled the number of pages, I feel that the usefulness 
of the book would have been greatly increased. 

In spite of the above reservations, it is good to see a bibliography 
covering so much of the literature, especially the more neglected 
earlier works. One may hope that there will be a second edition in 
which the references will be better organized and classified. There 
is undoubtedly a real need for such a bibliography. 

Remi J. Caporet 


TELEPATHIE, HELLSCHEN, PRAEKOGNITION. By Anton Neuhaus- 
ler. Munich: Dalp-Taschenbucher, 1957. 


Dr. Neuhausler is a faculty member in the Department of Philos- 
ophy of the University of Munich. The head of this Department, 
Dr. Alois Wenzl, has taken a positive stand for parapsychology in 
many of his writings and lectures. Now a younger member of his 
staff has published a neat little book covering the problems of 
extrasensory perception. 
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This book is intended as an introduction to parapsychology 
insofar as ESP is concerned. To my knowledge, this is the first 
book in the German literature which acquaints the reader with the 
basic methods of quantitative research in ESP. The author intro- 
duces many new spontaneous cases, and some exploratory experi- 
ments with Mr. Croiset done by himself. He describes clearly the 
research methods used with Croiset by Bender and Tenhaeff. 

On the European continent there has been considerable mis- 
conception concerning the modern quantitative methods applied in 
parapsychological research in America and England. Neuhausler 
introduces the basic concepts of the modern statistical approach, 
such as the problem of chance and the problem of probabilities, by 
devoting a chapter to each. He is very effective in introducing his 
readers to concepts unfamiliar to them. I believe that this book 
will help to remove the old continental prejudice against quantitative 
research. 

One other chapter is devoted to the problem of malobservations 
and safeguards in parapsychology. Neuhausler also deals effectively 
with the psychology of disbelief in ESP. The last chapter represents 
an attempt at theoretical interpretations of extrasensory perception. 
The starting points of his reasoning are distance ESP and precog- 
nition. He builds a new systematic approach, basing it on Bergson’s 
concepts. His system provides a new solution to the old problem 
of how freedom of will and precognition can be reconciled. 

The book is definitely only an introduction to parapsychology 
and by no means a comprehensive report of its findings and methods. 
The reviewer would have several reservations concerning the 
author’s judgment should the book appear in the English language. 
However, he thinks that it fills a gap in German parapsychological 
literature very effectively. 


Karlis Osis 





GLOSSARY 


A description of the basic experimental methods, of the findings, and of the 
statistical procedures for evaluating ESP and PK results may be found in 
Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind by J. B. Rhine and J. G. Pratt 
(published by Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Illinois, U.S.A., Blackwell Scien- 
tific a Ltd., Oxford, England, and The Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
Canada). 


AGENT: In tests for, telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

BT (Basic Technique): The clairvoyance technique in which each card is laid 
aside by the experimenter as it is called by the subject. The check-up is made 
at the end of the run. 

CALL: The ESP symbol selected by the subject in trying to identify a target. 

CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 


Chance Expectation = Mean Chance Expectation: The most likely score if 
only chance variation is present. 

Chance Average: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 

CHI SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared 
divided by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 

CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic cognition of the mental activities of another person. 

CR (Critical Ratio): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about the 
average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by 
consulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearsons.) 

CR, (Critical Ratio of the Difference): The observed difference between 
the average scores of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation 
of the difference. 

DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score varies 
from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may 
be total (for a series of runs) or average (per run). 

DISPLACEMENT: ESP responses to targets other than those for which the 
calls were intended. 

Backward Displacement: ESP responses to targets preceding the intended 
targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places preceding 
the intended target are designated as (—1), (—2), (—3), ete. 
Forward Displacement: ESP responses to targets coming later than the in- 
tended targets. Displacement to the targets one, two, three, etc. places after 
the intended target are designated as (+1), (+2), (4-3), ete. 

DT (Down Through): The clairvoyance technique in which the cards are called 
down through the pack before any are removed or checked. 

ESP (Extrasensory Perception) : Awareness of or response to an external event 
or influence not apprehended by sensory means. 

ESP CARDS: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, circle, 
square, cross and waves (three parallel wavy lines). 

ESP PACK: Twenty-five ESP cards. 

Closed Pack: An ESP pack composed of five each of the five symbols. 


—_ Pack: An ESP pack made up of the ESP symbols selected in random 
order. 
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KX PECTATION. See Chance. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an unlimited 
or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted with 
methods such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus 
object is one of a known range). 

GESP (General Extrasensory Perception): A technique designed to test the 
occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either telepathy or clairvoy- 
ance or both to operate. 

MCE (Mean Chance Expectation): see Chance. 


P (Probability): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative frequency of 
a given event if chance alone were operative. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with behavioral or 
personal effects that are demonstrably nonphysical (that is, which do not fall 
within the scope of known physical principles). 

PERCIPIENT = SUBJECT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP 
test. 

PK ((Psychokinesis): The direct influence exerted on a physical system by a 
subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumentation. 

PLACEMENT TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to 
try to influence falling objects to come to rest in a designated part of the 
throwing surface. 


PRECOGNITION : Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference. 

PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A _ method of scoring responses to free 

material. A judge ranks the stimulus objects (usually pictures in sets of four) 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each response ; and/or 
he ranks the responses with respect to their similarity to, or association with, 
each stimulus object. 

PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes which are non- 
physical in nature. It approximates the popular use of the word “psychic” and 
the technical one, “parapsychical.” 

PSI-MISSING: Exercise of psi ability in a way that avoids the target the 
subject is attempting to hit. 

PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. 
They include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH: Older term used for parapsychology. 


QD (Quarter Distribution): The distribution of hits in the record page (or 
in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as found in the 
four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit horizontally and 
vertically. 

RANDOM ORDER: An order of events which displays no trends or regulari- 
ties that would allow any inference regarding one event from one or more 
of the others in the series. 


RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the number 
of dice thrown at the same time. 

SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 

Total Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
Average Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 
SD (Standard Deviation): Usually the theoretical root mean square of the 


deviations. It is obtained from the formula \/npq in which n is the number 
‘o- trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the probability 
of failure. 
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SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 

SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of 
one test occasion. 

SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a con- 
secutive group of trials, usually for the same target. 

SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. The criterion commonly used 
in this Journal is P = .01. When the result of an experiment corresponds 
to P = .01, the odds are 99 to one against obtaining by chance a result equal 
to or better than the one observed. 

SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 

SPONTANEOUS PSI PHENOMENON: Unplanned, non-experimental occur- 
rence of an event or experience that seems to involve parapsychical ability. 
STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some 
identifying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 
STM (Screened Touch Matching): An ESP card test in which the subject 
indicates in each trial (by pointing to one of five key positions) what he 
thinks the top card is in the inverted pack held by the experimenter behind 

a screen. The card is then laid opposite that position. 

SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most com- 
monly the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In 
PK tests, any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

TARGET: In ESP (including precognition) the objective or mental events the 
subject is attempting to respond to. In PK tests, the faces of the die which the 
subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. In placement tests, the 
designated part of the throwing surface. 

Target Card; The card which the percipient is attempting to identify or 
otherwise indicate a knowledge of. 

Target Pack: The pack of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Target Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up by PK. 

TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another 
person (as distinguished from clairvoyant cognition of objective events). 

TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK 
tests, a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 














HERE AND THERE IN THE LITERATURE 


Facts are constantly presenting themselves, that no philosophy 
explains; and as the most obvious phenomena are the first to be 
brought within the domain of science, because their explanation lies 
nearer the surface, so what remain necessarily lie deeper, are the 
results of the operation of subtler forces, and their existence is more 
likely in consequence to be denied by those whose belief is bounded 
by what their senses supply, or can be inferred therefrom. But 
he who knows most of Nature, he who is most reverently her lover, 
will be least likely to set up his knowledge as a boundary beyond 
which fact and philosophy may never advance. The higher we 
rise, the wider the circle of the unknown stretches around us; while 
Destiny with uplifted finger beckons us on. 


From William Denton’s Preface to 
The Sow of Things by William and 
Elizabeth M. F. Denton* 


* Published by Walker, Wise and Co., Boston, 1863 





